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RELIEF ALMOST IN SIGHT 


EAVENS to Betsy! MHere’s a man that actually 

wants the sp-t boxes containing the tubercular 
palms, that encumber and disfigure our sidewalks in 
the congested business district. Let the city council 
rise up as one man and exclaim “Take ‘'em—they are 
yours!” when the superintendent of the municipal mar- 
kets makes formal application for the cuspidorean junk. 
His idea is that the trees will serve as ornaments around 
the market places. They will, they will! We can think 
of no finer decorations on earth to set off the odorous 
cabbage, the mealy potato, succulent beans, appealing 
onions and stringy celery than these entombed palms. 
By all means let them be transferred and the quicker 
the better. For such a relief vexed pedestrians and 
particularly our retail merchants will invoke the bless- 
ings of a long-suffering community upon councilmanic 
heads. Nothing will become the sp-t b-x intruders so 
much as their gaing. The Good Book teils us that the 
tree is known by his fruit. Our shrinking palms are 
known by the multitude of cigarette stubs gathered at 
their base and by the discolorations of the near-concrete 
battered bexes in which the trees endure the “palm of 
martyrdom.” 


MORE MUNICIPAL FOLLY CONTEMPLATED 


\ 71TH those private individuals who in corporate 

existence undertake to utilize the fow of natura 
gas for commercial purposes we have no quarrel; if 
they choose to assume risks they jeopard only their 
own capital and the public is none the poorer, but 
when a municipality betrays an itching to indulge in 
the speculation such a penchant should be promptly 
discouraged. Our street railway venture has not proved 
any too remunerative; our Owens river water land 
speculation has been terribly costly, with greater ex- 
pense to follow, so that additional municipal essays of 
the kind are not likely to be hailed with acclaim by the 
groaning taxpayers. Yet we find Councilman Wheeler 
paving the way to municipal ownership of elusive nat- 
ural gas by the introduction of a resolution favoring 
the investigation of natural gas deposits, with a view 
to the development and acquisition of such by the city. 
We are wondering whether or not Mr. Wheeler is the 
victim of hypnotic suggestion. Is it possible that the 
philanthropic publisher of the Express-I'ribune—who 
has recently had natural gas piped into his Westlake 
home by a grateful corporation—has taken the council- 
man into his confidence to the extent of assuring him 
that the people may be able to acquire a gas plant at 
bargain rates if the municipality is alert to its oppor- 
tunity? What a subtle plan is here outlined! Angels 
in the past have been scarcer than hen’s teeth, when it 
came to the gas lure, and those who have fallen—we 
do not allude to fallen angels—for the bait, have lived 
to regret their credulity. To find a municipal angel, 
after exhausting all other celestial avenues, would be 
the proverbial “manna in the wilderness” for a frayed- 
pipe corporation. Bonds in payment? Trout in flytime 
would not rise with more celerity to the cast than the 
gas company now fishing for angels would grab for 
the municipal securities in exchange for its plant. If 
this is the program it is well that the public should be 
wise to the situation. Councilman Wheeler may or 
may not be the unwitting catspaw of the Earl-Lowe 
combination; he is a pretty alert individual, but if he is 
in the toils of the dual hypnotists it is only because 
they are past masters inNthe art of gaining recruits to 
their cause. In this instance, of course, it is the cause 
of the “peepul” they are ‘advocating and if the city 
takes the bait the gas plarit will be wished on to the 
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municipality with a gentle regret on the part of its 
present owners that will command the admiration of 
the cognoscenti. All that the taxpayers will be asked 
to do is to bear the additional burden thus created with 
what resignation they can muster. 


MILK IN NON-PARTISAN LAW COCOANUT 


RITING from Berkeley to the Oakland Tribune 

a correspondent strongly intimates that the pas- 
sage of the non-partisan bill was in the interest oi a 
tentative candidate for United States senator. He 
points out that a preliminary was the securing of an 
amendment to the constitution so that a governor 
might be elected to the United States senate jn his 
term of office. The next step was to manufacture senti- 
ment in California in favor of nonpartisanship by means 
of administration speeches and through administration 
organs. Then followed the nonpartisan bill, which was 
wedged through the legislature by executive influence. 
To meet the threat made by opponents of the measure 
that if it became a law a referendum would be started 
against ‘t, and to prevent the bill from being tied up 
until the presidential election in 1916, the legisiature, 
also under direction, passed a law providing for a spec- 
ial election to be held October 26, 1915. It is shrewd- 
ly observed that if the purpose of the nonpartisan bill 
was only to make officers nonpartisan, then there was 
no occasion for calling a special election for the sub- 
mission of the question, thereby imposing an expense 
of from $500,000 to $700,000 on the taxpayers, because a 
state election will not be held until 1918, two years 
after the referendum vote would take place. It is fair 
to assume that a special reason existed for this undue 
haste. It is found in the nonpartisan bill itself which 
provides that a candidate for United States senator 
may secure nominations from more than one political 
party. In fact, it is possible for an individual to be the 
candidate of all political beliefs. It has been a beauti- 
fully-evolved campaign which is now receiving its cul- 
mination in the appeals of the governor and his official 
following to destroy political parties in the state. 
Viewed dispassionately, the proposed nonpartisan law 
appears to have been conceived in selfishness and ma- 
tured with subtle design to bring about personal poli- 
tical aggrandizement. It should fail of adoption. 


HUMAN SUPPLY AND THE WAR 


ORE and more, as the decimations of the war 

continue, it is borne in upon the observer that 
the outcome of the terrific struggle is largely dependent 
upon the duration of the contest. With a fighting 
force originally numbering 4,500,000 the Austro-German 
losses, it is estimated, have been not less than 6,350,000, 
of which 5,000,000 have been permanent. To fill the 
gaps the central powers have had to send to the front 
fully five million men, in order to retain the original 
complement. August 1, 1914, the Teutonic allies had 
about 12,000,000 men available; deduct 9,500,000 and 
there remain 2,500,000 reservists. The strategical 
writer, Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in the current Review 
of Reviews, figures that 1,200,000 conscripts will be 
available in 1917, thus bringing the reserve up to 3,- 
700,000 men. But, as he argues, if the losses this year 
equal those of last, as is by no means unlikely, by 
August 1, 1916 they will have left a fighting force of 
only 3,200,000. Let us see what they must face at that 
time: Originally, the allies had 5,500,000 in the field, 
which Italy increased by 850,000, making a total con- 
tribution of 6,350,000. The allied permanent losses 
have been 5,600,000; their line-up at this date Mr. 
Simonds estimates at 5,250,000, or 750,000 in excess of 
the central powers, but with reserves in sight for the 
coming year of not less than 7,000,000. Deducting 5,- 
600,000 losses for the current year to August 1, 1916 
would leave them 6,650,000, or more than two to one of 
their opponent’s strength. It requires no great insight 
to perceive what would happen if the war were pro- 
longed one year from August 1, 1916. With Russia cap- 
able of sending 3,000,000 fresh men annually, for several 
years to come, even if the tale of France, Italy and 
Great Britain was exhausted the Russian accessions 
would still overwhelm the Teutonic remnant, It is 
self-evident from this figuring that if the war is in 
progress a year from now the German line will be 
greatly contracted as a physical necessity. At present, 
about 1,500,000 Germans are facing 2,000,000 French, 
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750,000 British and 100,000 Belgians, deciares Mr. Sim- 
onds. In the east, he estimates that 1,500,000 Russians 
are opposing 1,500,000 Germans and 1,000,000 Austrians. 
In the south 500,000 Austrians are facing 750,000 Ital- 
ians. Serbia has 150,000 fighting men. In the Darda- 
nelles about 356,000 British and French troops are op- 
erating against a Turkish force of 150,000. With a 
slackening of the Austro-German campaign in the east, 
where Russia has been retrieving herself of late, and 
tremendous drives by the French and English in the 
west, resulting in enormous loss of life on both sides, 
but always, as shown, to the ultimate disaster of the 
Teutonic cause, owing to a physical inability to replace 
the butchered fighting men, the ultimate result cannot 
be other than as indicated. It would seem that Bulgaria 
has made a fatal error in casting her lot with the 
numerically weaker side, in a contest in which num- 
bers must count, now that the flying wedge tactics of 
the Germans are effectually stopped. 


CARRANZA AND HIS PLANS 


OSSIBLY, Mexico, much harried Mexico, is to 

enjoy a respite from the internecine warfare that has 
become almost chronic in the neighboring republic, but 
Carranza has still a large contract to fulfill before he 
succeeds in suppressing completely the pernicious ac- 
tivities of Zapata, Villa and the other oppositionists 
remaining at large. It has been agreed by the Pan- 
American conferees at Washington that Carranza is 
the fittest person to recognize and support in Mexico 
and after formal action has been taken the United 
States and the several Latin-American countries repre- 
sented in the conference will send delegates to the Car- 
ranza government at Mexico City to discuss the best 
means of establishing a stable authority. To reach 
that desirable status may take time and considerably 
more than moral suasion; whether the United States 
is to furnish other than moral help is not directly stated, 
but at least it is implied. Uuquestionably, the recogni- 
tion thus given Carranza will convey great prestige, in- 
sensibly weaning the followers of Zapata, Viila, et al, 
from their respective chiefs, as they come to under- 
stand the full meaning of the selection and realize $hé— 
hopelessness of kicking against the pricks. Villa has 
lots of native shrewdness and is not likely to under- 
estimate the decision of the conferees. If he is accord- 
ed a full pardon he may disband his ragamufin army 
and offer his services to the First Chief, as of yore, 
thus setting a good example to Zapata. neading over 
the Carranza plan submitted to the Pan-American Con- 
ferees one is not greatly impressed by the amnesty 
guarantees. The deduction is that Carranza has taken 
to heart the mistakes of Madero and is not disposed to 
compromise with his enemies. In fact, he is quoted as 
saying that the Constitutionalists do not propose to be 
caught napping as was Madero. This bodes ill for 
Villa and Zapata, both of whom the First Chief regards 
as traitors to their country and responsible for the un- 
necessarily prolonged civil war. As Carranza is a stub- 
born individual, with a stout group of generals at his 
back and seven-cighths of the country under his con- 
trol he is not likely to yield any part of his dearly won 
powers to please sentimentalists. Elimination of the 
obstructionists to his kind of peace program seems to 
be his determination and, perhaps, he is right. So far 
as Zapata is concerned he can be sacrificed, but in spite 
of Villa’s crudities the fellow is picturesque and not 
without personal magnetism. We have a sneaking sort 
of fondness for him and hope he will escape the dead 
wall and the early morning cigarette. 


ETHICS AND WISDOM OF THE DUAL LOAN 


7 ITH the offering for sale to American investors 
v of the new war bonds which the German gov- 
ernment is now issuing at Berlin, as noted by public 
advertisements in this country, the argument that the 
placing of the English-French loan of $500,000,000 
would be an act of unneutrality falls to the ground. 
Besides, it is not so many months ago that a German 
government loan of $10,000,000 was successfully nego- 
tiated in the United States. According to the New York 
City Bank, as outlined in the October financial 
letter, the purpose of the half billion dollar loan 
is the protection and support of this country’s regular 
trade, which is threatened by the unsettled state of the 
It is pointed out that we have an- 
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other and different interest in the loan than that of a 
jender. As a country with $2,700,000,000 worth of goods 
to sell abroad we are vitally interested in providing the 
credits by which the balances may be settled, and by 
which a stable basis for the entire trade may be main- 
tained. If the individual farmer or manufacturer grant- 
ed direct credit on sales to foreign customers there 
could be no possible objection to it and the case is not 
charged, it is argued, if American bankers and investors 
carry the credit for him. Of course, differences in re- 
gard to the loan are bound to arise as, for instance, in 
those communities where indignant persons threaten 
to withdraw their balances from banks that subscribe. 
All such, it is assumed, have little or no interest in the 
foreign trade, hence its problems mean nothing to 
them. As is now well understood the half billion dollar 
loan has been underwritten by a syndicate at 96. The 
price to the public is 98, at which the bonds yield about 
51%4 per cent. They run for five years, are a direct 
joint and several obligation of the British and French 
governments and the proceeds will be employed ex- 
clusively in America, no money leaving this country. 
At the end of five years the bonds will be repayable or 
convertible, at the option of the holder, into 434 per 
cent bonds of the two governments, repayable not 
earlier than fifteen years and not later than twenty-five 
years from the present time. As to the ability of thc 
two governments to meet the interest charges and take 
care of the principal one has only to review the man- 
ner in which France handled the billion dollar in- 
demnity payment to Germany in 1871, to be convinced 
of the resourcefulness and frugality of the French na- 
tion. Turning to Great Britain, with her accumulated 
wealth of $85,000,000,000 and an annual income enjoyed 
by her people of $12,000,000,000, who can doubt that 
the loan is to be regarded as a sound investment, no 
matter what the outcome of the war, and whose mak- 
ing will in nowise distress this country. 
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rowsings in an old 


 Gook Bhop - 


HO has not heard of the singular travels, cam-~ 
paigns, voyages and adventures of Baron Mun- 
_chausen, that renowned character whose remarkable 
accomplishments so completely extinguish the lesser 
attainments ef the Admirable Crichton and all other 
pseudo prodigies. -A reprint of the 1867 edition, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Tegg of London, was my find at the 
Old Book Shop this week. It embraces not only the 
original adventures but the sequel, “humbly dedicated 
to Mr. Bruce, the traveler.” I hasten to declare that 
the sequel in nowise compares with the earlier adven- 
tures of the baron. His apparent candor and veracity 
in the first instance are by no means duplicated in the 
second; in fact, the latter half is labored and uncon- 
vincing as compared with the spontaneity and frank- 
ness of recital that so charm the reader in the earlier 
half of the history. Of course, the baron’s adventures 
were extraordinary, but who could have the heart to 
doubt the word of so fascinating a story teller? Then, 
too, there are the illustrations, from sketches made by 
the baron on the spot, lending weight to the modestly 
told tale and effectually flooring the sceptic. 

It may be news to many to learn that a real Baron 
Munchausen lived at the time the narrative was pub- 
lished in 1785, whose adventures it purports to relate. 
The gentleman so honored was Karl Friederich Hier- 
onymus von Munchausen, born at Bodenwerder, Han- 
over, Germany, May 11, 1720, died there February 22, 
1797. The baron served in the Russian service against 
the Turks and in other campaigns. Naturally, when 
the wonderful tales, of which he was alleged to be the 
hero, was brought out in 1786 by the celebrated Ger- 
man poet, Gottfried Burger, author of “Lenore,” the 
“Wild Hunstman” and other ballads, who translated 
the adventures from the English edition, the Mun- 
chausen family did not relish the satire, but as the 
book had little vogue at the time, the incident was al- 
lowed to pass. Nearly forty years later, in 1824, when 
the fictitious “Adventures” had become a notable suc- 
cess, the question of authorship was raised and in the 
effort to protect Burger’s name, his editor, Karl von 
Reinhard, explicitly denied that the poet was respon- 
sible, save as translator, asserting that the actual au- 
thor was Rudolph Eric Raspe, an Hanoverian, whose 
acquaintance with the baron probably dated from the 
time the author was a student at Gottingen university, 
where he was contemporary with one of the younger 
members of the Munchausen family. 

Raspe was for a time professor of archaeology and 
curator of the museum at Cassel, but was charged with 
stealing medals under his care and fled to England to 
avoid prosecution. For several years he was employed 
in the mines at Cornwall, as assayist; later he went to 
Scotland where he imposed on .a Scotch baron by 
“salting” his estate with ore imported from Cornwall. 
This pleasant bit of fiction gave Raspe profitable em- 
ployment for a while, until the fraud was discovered. 
He seems to have been in a chronic condition of pov- 
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erty. Horace Walpole mentions him as being arrested 
for debt, but admits his artistic bent. He was a bril- 
liant Latin scholar, scientist, antiquarian, philosopher 
and linguist. Writing to the Rev. William Mason in 
January, 1780, Walpole says: “Raspe writes English 
much above ili,” and again, in a later letter, declares 
he writes it “surprisingly well.” Indeed, his ability was 
such that he had no trouble in finding an English pub- 
lisher for two prose translations from the German, 
Fifteen years before this, in 1765, Raspe had been the 
first to introduce Ossian and Percy’s “Reliques” to the 
notice of Germany by means of translations, accom- 
panied by an essay in each case. As the successful 
translation of poetry demands a close mastery of the 
original language it is evident that Raspe was entitled 
to Walpole’s encomiums. 


That Raspe was in Cornwall in 1785 when the first 
edition of Munchausen appeared is certain. It was a 
small book, consisting of only forty-eight pages, and 
although witty and sprightly, it fell flat. After the 
Burger translation the booklet was reissued by Kears- 
ley, the publisher, who employed other writers to add 
to the material in similar vein. With a score of illus- 
trations by Rowlandson, part in colors, to heighten the 
interest, the “Adventures” soon enlisted general atten- 
tion and for more than a hundred years has retained 
public favor. Raspe appears to have written several 
learned works on antiquarian subjects and in other 
ways proved his worth as an author, aside from the 
Munchausen satire. He died of typhoid at Muckross, 
in Ireland, in 1794, where he had gone to resume his 
work as mitieralogist. He is said to have been excel- 
lent company, witty, humorous, full of ideas, learned 
and versatile, and as Walpole has shown, possessed of 
no ordinary talents as a writer. Doubtless, he was a 
scamp, as the theft of the medals and the “salting” of 
the Scotch property indicate, but posterity owes him a 
great debt as the creator of the adventures of Baron 
Munchausen of marvelous memory. 


Tt will be recalled that the hero of these travels is 
supposed to recount them to his friends as they are 
discussing a bottle. The baron is a delightful liar, with 
the art that denotes the true connoisseur, balking at 
nothing in the telling. His ingenuity in devising situa- 
tions is prodigious and the more improbable the yarn 
the greater the ease with which he delivers himself. 
Thus: “In a noble forest in Russia I met a fine black 
fox, whose valuable skin it would have been a pity to 
tear by ball or shot. Reynard stood close to a tree. 
In a twinkling I took out my ball, and placed a good 
spike-nail in its room, fired, and hit him so cleverly 
that I nailed his brush fast to the tree. I now went up 
to him, took out my hanger, gave him a cross-cut over 
the face, laid hold of my whip, and fairly flogged him 
out of his fine skin.” Here is another of his famous 
hunting stories. He unexpectedly had the misfortune 
to meet a wild boar in a forest, and was unprepared for 
attack or defense. He says: “I retired behind an oak- 
tree just when the furious animal leveled a side-blow at 
me, with such force, that his tusks perced the tree, by 
which means he could neither repeat the blow nor re- 
tire. Immediately, I had hold of a stone; wherewith I 
hammered and bent his tusks in such a manner, that 
he could not retreat by any means, and must await my 
return from the next village, whither I] went for ropes 
and a cart, to secure him properly, and to carry him 
off safe and alive, in which I perfectly succeeded.” 


Note the matter-of-face air assumed by the baron 
in relating his marvelous stories. He never prefaces 
his remarks by eimploying such crudities as, “now, gen- 
tlemen, believe me or not, but what happened is the 
solemn truth, etc., etc.” Not he! In his chatty, inti- 
mate way, without circumlocution or preamble, he 
plumps in medias res before his auditors have time to 
collect their breath; then like a flash he is off again on 
another long-bow tangent, while his hearers are still 
gasping. There is his story of the stag and the cherry- 
stone, a gem of its kind. Narrates the baron: “Having 
one day spent all my shot, I found myself unexpectedly 
in presence of a stately stag, looking at me as uncon- 
cernedly as if he had known of my empty pouches. [| 
charged immediately with powder, and upon it a good 
handful of cherry stones, for I had sucked the fruit as 
far as the hurry would permit. Thus I let fly at him, 
and hit him in the middle of the forehead, between his 
antlers; it stunned him—he staggered, yet he made off. 
A year or two later, being with a party in the same 
forest, I beheld a noble stag with a full-grown cherry- 
tree, above ten feet high, between his antlers. I im- 
mediately recollected my former adventure, looked 
upon him as my property, and brought him to the 
ground by one shot, which at once gave me the paunch 
and cherry-sauce; for the tree was covered with the 
richest fruit, the like I had never tasted before.” 

Can you beat it? Accompanying this proper yarn is 
an illustration of the noble buck with the full-grown 
cherry tree towering above his antlers. Before parting 
from the baron, let me relate just one more of his 
famous adventures. He was traveling post in Russia 
one uncommonly severe winter, and finding himself in 
a narrow lane bade the postilion signal with his horn, 
that other travelers might not encounter them in the 
congested passage. But the horn gave out no sound 
and another coach presenting itself the way was 
blocked. Nothing daunted, the baron unhitched his 
team and by sheer strength lifted the coach over the 
top of the other, in like manner transporting the 
horses, not singly, mind you, but one under each arm, 
for he was a great vaulter. Arrived at the inn, sudden- 
ly the horn began to play a set of tunes. The mystery 
was explained. The postilion had been unable to emit 
any sounds because the tunes were frozen in the in- 
strument and were now released by thawing. The 
baron even names the titles of the tunes played: “The 
King of Russia’s March,’ “Over the Hill and Over the 
Dale,” together with several other prime favorites. Re- 
marks the rfaconteur in great soberness: “Some trav- 
elers are apt to advance more than is, perhaps, strictly 
true; if any of the company entertain a doubt of my 
veracity, I shall only say to such, I pity their want 
of faith, and must request they will take leave before J 
begin the second part of my adventures, which are as 
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strictly founded in fact as those I have already related.” 
Who can doubt it? But here I must take my leave 
of the renowned traveler whose adventures I scorn to 
believe were not bona fide. That is, up to the period 
covered. The second half, as 1 have shown, was writ- 
ten by aliens and I fear, the veracity of the chroniclers 
is questionable. Needless to say, the entire collection 
is a broad satire on the tales of returned travelers 
whose propensity to spin tremendous yarns of their 
more or less mythical adventures is thus cleverly lam- 
pooned. There is no question that the sequel, which 
is humbly dedicated to James Bruce, the celebrated 
Abyssinian traveler, who discovered the source of the 
Blue Nile, was intended to caricature the noted Scotch- 
man. Apropos the story of sound being frozen in a 
posthorn Rabelais, who lived and wrote nearly three 
centuries before Raspe, relates a similar tale. Other 
of the baron’s adventures are of ancient date and 
current in various countries, but it remained for 
Munchausen’s biographer to gve them to a grateful 
posterity. Let me here acknowledge my obligation. 
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GOSSIP FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


P LANS for the preservation of the Marina, the Fine 


Arts Palace and other of the Exposition buildings 
are assuming more definite shape since the visit of the 
military board appointed by Secretary of War Garri- 
son to investigate the situation. The board consists 
of Major General Franklin Bell, General Tasker H. 
Bliss and General James B. Aleshire, who appear to 
be in favor of the general plan of the Exposition Pres- 
ervation League. The Fine Arts Palace and many of 
the state buildings are on government property and 
are supposed to be torn down within four months of 
the closing of the Exposition, Meanwhile, public at- 
tention is to be centered next Saturday on “fine Arts 
Preservation Day,” when all the receipts at the Ex- 
position in excess of the average attendance will be 
given to the Preservation League’s fund. There is lit- 
tle question, however, that if the general scheme is to 
be carried through a bond issue will be necessary. 

* * OX 


Architects, insurance agents and commercial trav- 
elers are holding conventions this week, and the ses- 
sions of the World’s Insurance Congress are paralleled 
by those of delegates to the National Convention of 
Funeral Directors and Embalmers. Louis H. Turner 
of Pasadena has attracted some public interest to the 
deliberations of the undertakers by his announcement 
of a discovery of a lost art of embalming. Turner 
maintains that during the long dry season on the des- 
ert a dead body will not disintegrate but will naturally 
mummify. “Something of the same idea,” he says, "is 
used in the new plan of preserving humans in lifelike 
form after they have passed away.’ The undertakers 
profess to believe that this process will prove so pop- 
ular that catacombs will supplant cemeteries. The 
wish, no doubt, is father to the thought, for this “mod- 
ern science’ would greatly increase the expenses and 
profits of their trade. 

* * x 

Governor Johnson’s appearance at Dreamland Rink 
Saturday night in his campaign for the non-partisan 
bills was widely advertised. It is obvious that a con- 
siderable sum of money is being sperit by the non-par- 
tisanship crusaders, while the proponents of the refer- 
endum hitherto have not displayed any conspicuous 
activity. The governor commanded the interest of a 
large audience, and, again, he devoted considerable at- 
tention to certain backsliders from the Progressive 
movement—‘“the men who formerly fought with us.” 
Without mentioning the names of ex-Governor Pardee 
or Francis J. Heney, he plainly indicated them as those 
who “had Jost their enthusiasm.” MJeferring to Mr. 
Taft’s stigmatism of “shot-gun methods,” the governor 
said: “I say that the ‘shotgun methods,’ the ‘shotgun 
laws’ of California, have brought joy into the lives of 
those who toil, have freed a great people. Such ‘shot- 
gun laws’ have blown to atoms the old machine gun, 
and the people of the state are satisfied,” The new ma- 
chine gun is evidently working overtime. 

ca Ras 

Comparative inacivity on the part of the joint com- 
mittee opposed to the non-partisan bills is partly ex- 
plained by the absence of its chairman, William C. 
Ralston, who has been busy in New York where he 
expects to pass most of his time in the future. He has 
opened offices on Broad street and is organizing a large 
development company to take over and develop mining 
prospects in California, Nevada and Alaska. For the 
last twenty years Ralston has been an active leader in 
Republican politics, and his removal will be a distinct 
loss to his party. 

* ok OX 

Great sympathy is expressed with Mr. and Mrs. Jo- 
seph D. Redding at the sad death of their daughter, 
Josephine, who succumbed to a break-down after serv- 
ing for many months as a Red Cross nurse with the 
French army. Miss Redding died in New York 
whither her father had gone to bring her home. 

* ok * 

Next Sunday will witness the last of the ceremonies 
marking the elevation of Archbishop Hanna, when 
the prelate will be invested with the pallium, the em- 
broidered silken stole which distinguishes his office 
and which was brought here by Pope Benedict’s per- 
sonal messenger instead of the usual apostolic delega- 
tion. The pontifical Mass will be celebrated by the Rt. 
Rev. Joseph S. Glass, recently consecrated bishop of 
Salt) Pakel Gityz 

kk Ok 

Realizing that the city’s public school system needs 
a thorough overhauling, a Citizens’ Educational League 
is being formed. The movement is the result of inves- 
tigations by the Chamber of Commerce and a report 
from the Collegiate Alumni Association which found 
that out of one hundred and fifty of the largest cities 
San Francisco ranks lowest in the amount of money 
spent upon the schools in proportion to population or 
property values. Many citizens feel that it is more 
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important to remove this reproach than any other 
civic venture. As a preliminary step, the board of edu- 
cation adopted a resolution to invite Dr. P. B. Claxton, 
commissioner of the United States bureau of education, 
to make an expert survey of the school system. It has 
been discovered, however, that such an investigation 
would cost $8,500. The board of supervisors, whiclr 
has had painfully expensive experiences with experts, 
discovers that no funds will be available this year for 
this purpose. The necessary sum must, therefore, be 
raised by public subscription, and backed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the newly organized educational 
league should have little difficulty in insuring Dr. Clax- 
ton’s survey. 
kk Ok : 

Paul Shoup, president of the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way, was in much request at last week’s convention of 
the American Electric Railway Association. Mr. 
Shoup, whose literary ability is well known, bore the 
burden of two addresses, one on the “Relation of Elec- 
tric Railways to Agriculture,” and the other entitled, 
“Treatment of Charges for Rent of Tracks and Fa- 
cilities and Rent of Equipment.” 

San Francisco, October 14. IR, Jal, (Co 


SIGNS OF AUTUMN IN NEW YORK 


By Randolph Bartlett 
ITH October, Fifth Avenue has come to life 


again, the few thousand persons whose absence 
is referred to in summer when it is said, “There’s no 
one in the city,” having returned to Manhattan. It is 
well worth while to ride down town on the top of a 
bus. From this vantage point the avenue, the greater 
part of the day, is a continuous stream of vehicles. In 
fact, the shining tops of the limousines make it appear 
almost like a great ballroom floor in ebony, and it 
would be possible, almost, when there is a jam at a 
crowded corner, to walk up and down the street on the 
tops of the machines. I had regarded the subway as 
the highest expression of the term “efficiency,” but 
after watching the traffic officers along Fifth Avenue, 
particularly a slim, sandy-haired officer at the Waldori 
corner, J have been forced to amend my opinion. With 
never a suggestion of haste, with movements that are 
always swiftly calculated, but executed with quiet de- 
liberation, he keeps pedestrians, hansoms, touring cars, 
limousines, busses,* bicycles, and street cars always on 
the move. Without actual knowledge of statistics, I 
should say that between four and six o’clock more 
vehicles pass this point than anywhere else in the 
world in the same time in the ordinary course of the 
day’s routine. Certainly, it would seem impossible for 
more to do so. And this unhurried officer manipulates 
them with all the dexterity of a clever juggler. I never 
hear him raise his voice above an ordinary speaking 
tone, and in fact he seldom needs to speak at all. His 
slight gestures are sufficient, and could not be misin- 
terpreted by the dullest driver. He has two or three 
assistants, of course, but they also are simply parts of 
this tremendous machine of which he is the engineer. 
It is fascinating to watch him in the performance of 
his task and realize in what respect he is held by thou- 
sands, from millionaires to shopgirls, because he is, par 
excellence, a man who is master of his job. 

But while the avenue is busv. it has not yet blos- 
somed into its full glory of fall splendor. The fash- 
ionables are simply poised on the edge of the cliff, and 
have not quite made up their minds what sort of wings 
they shall use. In lesser circles there is not the same 
degree of patience, and any unusual effect is seized 
upon and displayed regardless of results. The billy- 
cock hat, the skirt that seems to have been cut down 
from a kilt, the fur collar that defies you to tell where 
it is fastened—all these and many kindred surprises 
you see from the top of the bus. From the aspect of 
the women on Broadway you gather that complexions 
will not be worn to any general extent this season, but 
will be carefully concealed beneath deep layers of 
rouge, varying from a rose pink to lavendar. It is all 
quite charming—and quite artificial. 

There are more interesting signs of autumn else- 
where. In Central Park, along Riverside Drive, but, 
best of all, away out in the country, the woods are be- 
ginning to take upon themselves a ripened aspect. 
There has not yet been any frost to work magic with 
the pigments in the leaves, but nature is preparing her- 
self for the moment when that will come. A _ pearl 
haze floats over the river and veils the valleys, and 
while it is less evident in the shorter vistas you realize 
that this subtle quality of the atmosphere is present, 
and is what softens the bareness of the few premature- 
ly stripped trees, such as the pessimistic poplar, which 
appears to prefer dropping off its summer garb volun- 
tarily, to waiting until forced to do so by the cold 
weather. Most of the color at present is furnished by 
the goldenrod and the wild asters, gold, white, purple, 
and many intervening shades. Not until they have had 
their full opportunity will nature intrude upon them, 
and outshine their splendors by the triumphant sym- 
phony of red and brown with which she announces that 
the year has come to a successful close. For nature is 
never wasteful, though she has been wrongfully so ac- 
cused by scientists. She carefully studies her effects, 
and never permits one to intrude upon another. Her 
sequences are perfect. And if she seems extravagant 
in bringing into being many a flower, seed and plant, 
only to let them die of too much competition, it is be- 
cause she is always aiming at perfection, which is im- 
possible where there is too great abundance. 

Still another sign of the change of seasons is that 
they who were complaining a few weeks ago of the un- 
timely heat, are now complaining of the cold. I think 
there is more energy wasted in New York in fighting 
the weather than anywhere I have ever been. Instead 
of recognizing the fact that the weather cannot be 
changed, and bringing themselves into harmony with 
it, New Yorkers take great delight in making them- 
selves miserable because it is too hot, or too cold, or 
too rainy, or too dry. The same energy directed in 
useful channels, would revolutionize the world. Chil- 
dren are wiser. Did you ever hear a child complain 
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about the weather, unless he had heard his elders do- 
ing so? And to complain of these cold, crisp days, 
which permit you to walk briskly for miles in the park 
or along country roads, without discomfort, is rank in- 
gratitude. ca ed 

Jane Addams’ statement, made at Carnegie Hall, that 
in the European armies soldiers were given intoxicat- 
ing liquor before being ordered into a bayonet charge, 
is still under discussion, pro and con. Lichard Harua- 
ing Davis first Hung himself upon it with all the ardor 
of his militaristic soul, and in sentences that fairly pal- 
pitated with indignation he declared that these inen 
were fighting for home and country, and to tell their 
children that, if they feil'in battle, they died drunkards, 
was an unspeakable offense. But E. Alexander Powell, 
a war correspondent, writing in Scribner’s, says, “Ren- 
dered reckless by the rum and ether which is served 
cut to German soldiers about to make an attack, they 
dashed forward, hoarsely cheering.” And the New 
York Post quotes a Russian paper as saying, “l-ven the 
iron discipline of the Germans shrank from the ordeal 
of attacking in such a hurricane of fire, and at Novo- 
georgievsk advancing troops were made drunk before 
being ordered to go forward. But, worst of all, an 
irreverent person has found a statement by a north- 
erner fighting in the Confederate army in the civil war, 
to the effect that the same practice was employed in 
many of those engagements. However, the point is 
overlooked, that all Miss Addams wanted to show was, 
not that the men needed to bolster up their courage in 
this way, but to take the edge off their finer sensibili- 
ties, so that they would not be appalled by the slaugh- 
ter. The evidence seems to be accumulating as to the 
Germans, but as we have no German reports of condi- 
tions in the armies of the Allies the situation is rather 
one-sided. oe ied 

Speaking of war reminds me of a delicious letter by 
Walter G. Fuller, published in the Evening Post, mak- 
ing fine game of “The Battle Cry of Peace.” After re- 
marking that it has suggested other interesting sub- 
jects for authors, such as “The War Cry of Kriend- 
ship,” “The Death Rattle of Life,’ and “The Love 
Song of Hate,” he says that several facts stand out 
clearly in his mind after viewing the picture, a few of 
which I cannot forbear quoting, as I must admit Mr. 
Fuller wields a more trenchant typewriter than 1: 

“(1,) That Mr. Hiram Maxim, like Noah of old (to 
whom I imagine Mr. Maxim bears a close physical re- 
semblance), is a wonderful old gentleman, whose 
prophecies of impending doom are shockingly disre- 
garded by his light and frivolous fellow-countrymen 
and women, with the exception of a choice httle group 
of about a score of patriots, who, like all audiences 
shown in moving-pictures, make up in enthusiasm and 
unanimity what they lack in numbers. 

“(2.) That the pacifists, most of whom appear to be 
very unpleasant-looking toreign spies, are in full con- 
trol of the destinies of this unhappy country. These 
facts should surely be brought to the notice of Miss 
Jane Addams, who may not be aware either of the 
atrocious spies with whom she is supposed to be asso- 
ciating or of the great strength of the peace move- 
ments. That, anyway, will encourage her! 

“(3.) That the invading army, when it comes, will 
spend most of its time smashing the future (most of 
it very ugly stuff) in our homes, and making very vio- 
lent and disagreeable love to young American ladies, 
whose abhorrence of the enemy is doubtless greatly in- 
creased by the hideous uniform he wears. It is also 
very clear—and here is a crumb of comfort for poor 
Mr. Maxim—that the enemy’s soldiers are very bad 
marksmen, for they completely fail to hit the hero, 
even when shooting at him with a machine-gun at a 
distance of about ten yards.” 

cee 


The one great novelty of the opera season is to be 
four weeks of real Russian ballet, doubtless made pos- 
sible by reason of the war. These performances will 
be by the famous Serge Diaghileff’s dancers, and will 
be made particularly notable by the fact that a dozen 
of their spectacles will be with scenery and costumes 
deisgned by Leon Bakst, of whom so much has been 
written in the last year or so. One of these ballets will 
be an interpretation of Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” the prelude to which is so familiar to all sym- 
phony audiences in Los Angeles. 

New York, October 11, 1915. 


Louise and I 
Little Louise, with your calico gown 
And your stubby well-worn shoes, 
Gazing at me with your eyes so brown, 
I can read your thought if I choose. 
Your little half-awed, reverent way 
Of touching these silks of mine, 
And your glance at my jewels, plainly say 
You think them wondrous fine. 
And you think how happy you would be, 
Little Louise, if you were me. 


And I, Louise, would barter these things, 
The silks and the jewels, too, 

The sparkling pin and the diamond rings, 
If I could just be you, 

And look at the world with your clear eyes 
Unshadowed by wrong or pain, 

And a heart wherein no dead hope Hes, 
But child-faith still has reign. 

Your shoes and the calico gown would do 
Fer me, Louise, could I be you. 


Little Louise, we pay for it all— 

There is nothing free on earth. 

Our bargains with fate we cannot reca!l 
Though we’ve promised beyond their worth. 
I bought it dear—this wealth of mine— 
And you cannot pay the cost 

Of the silks and the jewels you think so fine, 
Nor IJ of my heart’s ease lost. 

We cannot exchange—so, whatever we do, 
You'll still envy me, and I’ll envy you. 


SARA SCHMUCKER 


One of the Choicest Spirits Gone 

In the death of Charles Frederick Holder California 
loses one of its most noted literary figures and the 
whole world a sportsman of unsurpassed fineness of 
character. The public can never think of Catalina and 
its Tuna Club, which he founded, without recalling the 
man who more than any other made the game fishes of 
nearby waters famed throughout the world, yet Charles 
Frederick Holder was not merely an enthusiast over 
the waters of the state where he lived, he loved equally 
well and knew quite as intimately the whole of Caii- 
fornia. A writer of charm, Dr. Holder turned his tal- 
ents to description of California beauties as long ago 
as 1889. From 1891-3 he was editor of the Californian 
Illustrated Magazine in San Francisco, although he had 
called Pasadena his home from the time he went there 
in the late eighties. His work as a naturalist was recog- 
nized by many scientific and sporting societies, among 
them the Academie de Sport of France, which made 
him a gold medallist. He was also a fellow of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. For his writings on game 
fishes of the world he was made an honorary member 
by the Sea Anglers’ Club of Glasgow, Scotiand; the 
British Sea Anglers’ Society; the Fly Fishers’ Club of 
London; the Casting Club of France; the Aransas Pass 
Tarpon Club; and numerous rod and reel clubs in the 
United States. Dr. Holder was of Quaker blood, a 
direct descendant of that Christopher Holder who in 
1656 established the first Quaker society in America. 
Despite this inclination by heredity toward peace he 
entered the United States Naval Academy in his youth 
but did not complete the course, preferring even then 
to do scientific work. Before coming west he was for 
several years assistant curator of zoology of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History in New York. Pos- 
sessed of a keen mind and delightful taste, he was an 
equally pleasing writer on any subject from zoology 
to. history. He will be greatly missed in Pasadena and 
Avalon. His was surely a fine spirit. I have lost a 
good friend. 


Afternoon “Tea” on the Limiteds 

For the benefit of John Byrne, Tom Peck, F. S. Mc- 
Ginnis and other of our railroad passenger experts 
who are doing so much to turn ordinary trains m 
California into social centers, I would call attention 
to the latest thing in “traveling functions” which 1s 
nothing less than afternoon tea served while the lim- 
iteds dash over vast stretches of America where such 
affairs would be considered little short of criminal, if 
indulged in by ambitious natives. The innovation. was 
introduced by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St, Paul on 
its “Olympian,” the through train from Chicago to 
Seattle. Returned travelers tell me that every after- 
noon at 4 o’clock tea is served complimentary to pas- 
sengers in the observation car of this train. Each day 
a woman passenger is selected to pour and the din- 
ing-car employes distribute wafers. As a memento 
for the hostess by proxy the railway company presents 
her with a handsome Haviland china souvenir cup and 
saucer. It is an innovation that, | imagine, is a pleas- 
ing break in the rather monotonous across-continent 
railroad travel. 


Fill Up Your Oil Tanks 


I have cheering news for autoists. The price of gas- 
oline is likely to go still higher, I am told by persons 
familiar with the oil situation throughout the country. 
Despite the two cent raise here within the last ten days, 
Los Angeles may consider itself lucky. Here are a few 
prices which prevail in the east at present: New York, 
16 cents; Pittsburgh, 16 cents; Denver, 14 cents; Hart- 
ford, 15 cents; Atlanta, 14 cents; New England, 16 
cents. The present quotation in Los Angeles is 13 
cents. St. Louis and Chicago are still enjoying an 11- 
cent quotation, while Cincinnati is paying 12 cents. The 
demand created by the war is said to be the causes of 
the advance and oil men predict that prices prevalent 
prior to the upset of business conditions by the war 
will be reached before the advance stops. 


Short on Gubernatorial Mouchoirs 


That was a deceiving and disappointing headline in 
the Examiner Sunday which read “Governor’s Hand- 
kerchiefs to be on Sale.” Mental visions of Meyer 
Lessner and Brother Earl bidding against each other 
for possession of a reminiscent relic of our own Hiram 
were dissipated by the further information that so far 
the handkerchiefs received by the women of the Trinity 
Methodist Church in response to their appeal to the 
executives of the forty-eight states are limited to the 
contributions sent by Capper of Kansas and Alexander 
of Idaho. Can it be that Governor Johnson will ignore 
this plea, particularly when he must realize how many 
of his political faith there are in Los Angeles who 
would delight in possessing so dainty a reminder of his 
personality? 


Old-Time Publisher Recalled 


Through an invitation from the Chicago Historical 
Society, I find that Colonel I'rancis A. Eastman, one 
time newspaper publisher of Los Angeles, was the 
principal speaker at a meeting last Saturday when a 
room in the society's building was dedicated to the 
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Chicago fire department. Col. Eastman’s address was 
on “The Old Volunteer and Later Fire Companies and 
the Great Fire on October 8-9, 1871.” To the newer 
comers in Los Angeles and the younger generation 
the name of Coli. Lastman is almost unknown, but he 
is contemporaneous with Gen. Otis and the old Ayres 
regime of the morning Herald. The colonel was pub- 
lisher of the old Los Angeles Tribune, not Mr. Earl's 
sheet, but of a breezy newspaper which was issued here 
in the late-eighties and early nineties. I believe it 
was the panic of 1893, a storm of financial difficulties 
which nearly swamped the Times, that caused the 
wreck of the old Tribune and resulted in the return of 
Col. Eastman, its graceful and able editor, to his for- 
mer field of endeavor in Chicago. 


Tobacco Day Anniversary 

October 12 was Discovery Day. Banks and such 
individuals as are fond of holidays kept it in com- 
memoration of the discovery of America by Columbus, 
but the only real Los Angeles gathering ot celebration 
of which I have heard, observed it as another anni- 
versary, that of the discovery of tobacco. It scems 
this date, made officially a holiday in many states, 1s 
likewise National Cigar Day and is so celebrated by 
every cigar and tobacco organization in the United 
States. The custom was originated in New York by 
the National League of Smokers. In Los Angeles it 
was the occasion tor a banquet by the Independent Re- 
tail Cigar Deaters’ Association of Southern California, 
held at the Hollenbeck, at which four hundred and 
thirty-five smokers were present. Anthony Schwamm 
was toastmaster of the occasion. Mayor Sebastian was 
one of the speakers, but wisely avoided a subject related 
to the anniversary which was observed. 


Second-Hand Pianos at $1.90 

When a local paper apologized for printing an ad- 
vertisement of a second-hand $350 piano to be sold for 
$1.90 it may have corrected a false impression conveyed 
to a portion of the public, but those who have experi- 
mented with second-hand pianos probably were willing 
to credit the advertised price and still not be tempted 
by it. The paper remarks that “doubtless this mistake 
was apparent at a glance to most of the readers of the 
advertisement but the correction is printed in justice 
to” the musical concern. Did not justice to the public, 
which might have been coaxed to the store by the offer 
of pianos at $1.90, enter into the consideration? 


Flubdub on the “Society” Page 

Can it be that society is really as interested in the 
modish way of putting fur on its stockings as the Ex- 
aminer would lead us to believe by the three column 
picture on its “exclusve”’ society and club page of 
Wednesday? And if so would it not be well to diagram 
the picture? I find myself in doubt as to whether the 
fur is at the bottom of the pantalets or at the top of 
the stocking. If the latter surmise is correct, and it 
would seem so, although the fur is located well below 
the knee, are our society misses to be in the condition 
of those Scotch chorus girls who used to sing, “You'd 
think we'd freeze, with our little bare knees?” Also 1 
rise to ask if the fur-trimmed gloved hands in the same 
picture are supposed to belong to the same model that 
wears the stockings and if we are expected to believe 
the thing is one photograph with the face cut out? 
The posture would seem worthy of a vaudeville contor- 
tionist. But, really, is society so “nterested in this 
sort of fubdub? It is doubttul. 


Compliment For Bullock’s Publicity 


There is a distinct compliment for W. H. Holt, Bul- 
lock’s efficient advertising manager, in a leading arti- 
cle in the last Linotype Bulletin wherein an expert 
contributes a dissertation on department store adver- 
tising. Commenting on the advantage of conveying a 
store’s personality through its publicity matter, the 
writer declares this is accomplished in its highest de- 
gree by only four establishments in America, Wana- 
maker’s of Philadelphia, Bullock’s of Los Angeles, 
Altman’s of New York and Marshall Field’s of Chica- 
go. The advertising matter put out by Bullock’s has 
long been the envy of publicity men not only on the 
coast but also in the east. 


Borrowing California Nomenclature 


With a large proportion of our population derived 
from the east, it has not seemed remarkable to Cali- 
fornians that the names of hoteis and apartments in 
this section should have an eastern twang, like the 
“Maryland” and the “Virginia, the “Baltimore” and the 
“Albany,” but to Jearn that California names are used 
in the east for the same purpose comes as a pleasing 
piece of news. I hear that one of the most fashion- 
able apartment houses of Detroit has been christened 
“The Pasadena” and the idea bids fair to spread, so 
popular has become the house. Doubtless, the propri- 
etor intends to insinuate that his establishment has 
the charm which has made the California city noted 
throughout the world. 


Author of “Louise and I” 

To the literarily-inclined who occasionally have “ef- 
forts” which they desire to have revised by a person 
of experience, I would recommend Miss Sara 
Schmucker, who has come to Los Angeles to make her 
home, and as an example of her abilities I would refer 
aspirants to her graceful little poem “Louise and T,” 
which is published in this issue of The Graphic. Miss 
Schmucker is a sister of the talented Lou Schmucker, 
who was with Will Alien on the Emporia Gazette and 
wlio was later, until his death, with the Tucson Star, 
The young woman is a distinct acquisition to the 
literary colony of Los Angeles. 


Jolt for the Governor 

iH admire the stand of Mrs. Edward Rankin Brainerd, 
president, and the members of the executive board of 
the Woman’s City Club, in refusing to allow Governor 
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Johnson to force his idea of nonpartisanship upon that 
truly nonpartisan organization. Billed to address the 
club next Monday on the topic, “The Last Legisla- 
ture,’ the state executive suddenly announced that he 
was willing to speak only on “The Nonpartisan Amend- 
ment.” Not alone this but the local Progressive who 
conveyed this information also, 1 understand, informed 
the club that the governor objected to having any op- 
posing speaker on the platform. As a result, Governor 
Johnson will not address the club, which has declined 
to submit to being turned into a forum for the promul- 
gation of the Johnsonian doctrine of premeditated 
homicide for political parties. 


Hearst’s Golden Stairway Incommunicado 


There is a golden stairway in Los Angeles but it 
leads, alas, only to the crowded editorial and mechan- 
ical quarters ot the Examiner in the Hearst building. 
From members of the Women’s Ad Club, who were re- 
cently shown, as a special consideration, through the 
usually locked lower floor of the lonesome structure 
on Eleventh street, I learn that the white marble chap- 
el, with its golden stairs and trimmings, is one of the 
most magnificent interiors ever constructed here. But 
why all this shrinking modesty about opening and 
occupying these beautitul quarters, which have been 
under construction tor more than tour years yet access 
to which is denied even to trusted members of the 
Examiner force? Such action 1s not becoming to Wiul- 
ham Randolph. Even gold may tarnish beiore bus- 
iness reaches so far south that its demands will force 
occupancy of the lower floor of the Hearst building, it 
that is the object of the long wait. 


What is En Regle for Menfolk 

From Sherley Hunter, Silverwood’s able publicity 
manager, | learn that many men are in doubt as to 
what is exactly proper for tormal dress, basmg their 
authority on presentations in motion p.ctures, where 
a pleated bosom dress shirt “takes better’ or applying 
tango party requirements. Sherley gives me tne fol- 
lowing chart ot “just the thing:’ 


Full dress coat with trous- 
ers of same material; single- 
breasted white waistcoat of 
pique linen or silk; white, 
stiff bosom shirt, plain or 
pique; wing or poke collar; 
pearl or moonstone links and 
studs; white gioves; high 
buttoned patent leatner 
shoes or pumps; black hos- 
jery; high silk hat, bell 
shaped, not taper. Although 
the plaited shirts are still 
used widely for semi-formal 
attire there is a tendency to 
return to the stiff bosom 
shirt for Tuxedo, and for 
truly formal attire the stiff 
bosom is exactly proper. 

Tuxedo or dinner coat 
with trousers of same ma- 
terial; black and white or 
linen waistcoat, single- 
breasted; gold or jeweled 
links and studs; white shirt; 
foid or wing collar; black 
bow tie; gray suede, tan kid 
or chamois gloves; black or 
gray hose; patent or dull 
leather shoes or pumps; any 
hat except high silk. 

Cutaway frock coat, black 
or oxford; trousers of gray 
striped worsted or to match 
coat; waistcoat of fancy 
fabric or to mateh coat; 
white linen fold or wing col- 
lar; four-in-hand or once- 
over cravat; patent leather 
or dull calf, button-top 
shoes; black derby or high 
silk hat. 

Sack suit or English walk- 
ing frock; fancy or white 
linen; any hat you look well 
in; black, tan or fancy top 
shoes. 


For formal evening 
functions, weddings, balls, 
dinners, theater receptions. 


For informal evenings, 
dinner at home, stag 
parties, theater occasionally. 


For morning and afier- 
noon weddings, receptions 
or any formal daytime af- 
fair, also Sunday. 


For business or 
wholly informal use. 


any 


How to Beautify Los Angeles 


If Marco Hellman, as chairman of Mayor Sebas- 
tian’s “Lot Beautiful Committee” is left free to bring 
to bear upon this commendable scheme the same genius 
for affairs which he exercises in his private business, 
the vacant property of Los Angeles may be converted 
into an asset instead of being an eyesore. The city 
possesses no more notable son of a notable father than 
Marco Hellman, whose parent, the late Herman W. 
Hellman was affiliated with a great bank, the Merchants’ 
National, and as a monument to himself constructed a 
handsome business block at Fourth and Spring. The 
committee which the mayor selected to further the 
scheme of encouraging cultivation of vacant lots is 
an able one, numbering, in addition to Mr. Hellman, 
Gen, J. O. Royer, Dr. A. D. Houghton, George Max- 
well, W. W. Mines, Philo J. Beveridge, Miss Mary 
Workman, Mrs. Lillian L. Gray, George W. Forman, 
R. F. DelValle and Paul Howard. The problem o1 
geiting cheap water on the lots is in a fair way of 
solving. It is planned to assist persons of small means 
with implements and seeds, as well as in obtaining 
permission for the use of vacant property. Gardening, 
it is proposed, shall become a universal fad in Los 
Angeles. 


Dr. McCoy’s Armament 


There is a popular and long persistent idea that if 
wild oats are not sown in youth they will be planted 
im more generous measure in age. Hunting and fishing 
can hardly be classed as wild oats but the same prin- 
ciple may apply to them as, perhaps, the boy who has 
not known the pursuit of live game may become the 
man for whom it holds the greatest charm. I am in- 
clined to think this is the case after hearing of the 
madness of that capable and hard working surgeon and 
specialist, Dr. George W. McCoy, who is now, | be- 
lieve, deep in the sage brush of a distant mountain, 
hunting the elusive quail. Dr. McCoy, friends tell me, 
had never shot a gun in his life until two or three years 
ago. Now he is the possessor of an armament of such 
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size that the United States government may well feel 
envious. Whenever the doctor is out hunting with a 
man who has an arm of different gauge or choke than 
his and he sees this companion bringing down the 
larger number of birds, he immediately sends in an 
order for a similar gun. Last spring Dr. McCoy was 
coaxed up to Little Bear Lake for fishing in the well- 
stocked creeks and upon his return he ordered three 
of the most expensive fiy rods to be obtained in Los 
Angeles. But who shall say he does not earn the di- 
version which these tools of the outdoor life afford 
him? 


Merely a Coincidence 

Let me hasten to assure anxious readers that I ain 
convinced it was not really a likeness of Express-Trib- 
une Earl, but merely a striking description of the news- 
paper owner, which greeted their eyes from a bill- 
board advertisement of a motion picture, I believe it 
was entitled “The Perjured Woman,” last week at 
Forty-eighth street and Normandie avenue. After 
Edwin’s recent entry into the movie realm, when his 
smiling countenance appeared to us on the screen 
through a page of his morning publication, several 
persons of my acquaintance were inclined to believe 
that he had further extended his histronic ambitions. 
This, I am sure, was an erroneous idea, although I am 
told the central picture in the motion picture poster 
bears a vivid resemblance to Mr. Earl. 


Local “Stately Homes” Get Scarce Mention 


I am moved to wonder how it happens that in Por- 
ter Garnett’s recently published book on “Stately 
Homes of California” there is no mention of the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Anita Baldwin at Arcadia, since a de- 
scription and photographs of her beautiful place fur- 
nished one of the attractive articles in the original se- 
ries published in Sunset a year or more ago. Indeed, 
but two of the many magnificent homes of the south 
receive notice in the volume, those of Henry E. Hunt- 
ington at San Marino and of Hulett C. Merritt at Pasa- 
dena, although ten in the northern part of the state 
are selected for subjects. The chapter on Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s home is almost entirely given up to the won- 
derful gardens with little regarding the architectural 
properties and notable contents of the house. 


Gloomy Days for the Empress Theater 


Persistent, indeed, must be the “hoodoo” which base- 
ball cannot drive away, yet even national series base- 
ball, as carried over the wires, did not prove able to 
dispel the apparently permanent gloom which seems 
to have settled over the old Empress Theater on Spring 
street. The first two days of the world’s series the old 
Sullivan and Considine house was opened with a great 
fanfare of leather-lunged individuals who tried to coax 
the passing multitude inside to hear the baseball re- 
turns, but this week, I notice, even this attempt at 
activity was abandoned. Motion pictures failed to pay 
at the once popular theater and it, in common with 
other Sullivan-Considine houses in the west, is a white 
elephant for which no theatrical angel can be found. 
The Empress has had an interesting history. It was 
built, in 1904, and was first known as the Casino. Later, 
it was renamed the Hotchkiss, for the scion of a wealthy 
Los Angeles family who was bitten by the stage bug. 
For a long time it sheltered a favorite musical comedy 
company, the star of which was winsome Lottie Ken- 
dall, who, by the way, returns to Los Angeles next 
week in “Potash & Perlmutter” at the Mason. Under 
the name of Los Angeles Theater it finally became a 
vaudeville house and for a time John W. Considine 
and his partner reaped a rich harvest from the crowds 
which flocked there three times a day. It was Con- 
sidine, I believe, who insisted on changing the name of 
the theater to that it now bears, the Empress. Four 
round bouts, staged one night a week, seem the only 
present diversion which produce an appearance of ani- 
mation about the theater. I am told that painted on 
the back wall of the Empress stage is the injunction 
“Never mind what you did in New York, make good 
here!” But, then, the Empress has never been to New 
York. 


Champ Clark at Trinity Auditorium 

Although Len Behymer is a died-in-the-wool Repub- 
lican in politics he is nonpartisan when it comes to 
managing the speaking tours of big men and most cer- 
tainly he will be presenting one of the big men of the 
country when Champ Clark talks at Trinity Auditorium 
next Friday night, at which time the speaker of the 
house of representatives will discuss “Affairs of the 
Nation.” One has only to glance at the returns of the 
1912 presidential primary to be convinced, if conviction 
were necessary, of the great hold Champ Clark has 
upon the American people. By the way, I notice that 
a movement has been started by the Democratic ma- 
chine in Missouri to run Clark for governor of his state. 
Unquestionably, the position of speaker of the house of 
representatives is a greater one than that of governor 
of Missouri, but Champ seems to be regarded as the 
only man who can unite the leaders of the Democracy 
of his commonwealth. William Marion Reedy the 
prophet of St. Louis, says, “Clark is being boomed not 
for himself so much as for the perpetuation of the old 
machine. That's the way they ran Clark for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President—not to nominate him 
but to keep votes in the convention away from Wilson. 
Mr. Clark’s gifts better fit him for speaker than for 
governor. Mr. Clark is not 2 politician of the tricky, 
trading. shuffling kind and he is too sincere to be a 
successful distributor of jobs. His experience in 1912 
should teach him to beware of his friends who put him 
up for their owr purposes rather than for his or the 
party’s glory.” Champ Clark has been one of the force- 
fui oraters of congress since the days of the free silver 
madness. Before the time of Democratic ascendency 
he was *he minority leader in the deliberative body over 
which he now presides with such grace. Los Angelans 
will enjoy a treat when they hear Champ Clark. 
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By W. Francis Gates 


RIBUTE was paid by Los Angeles 


not only to Fritz Kreisier, the art- 
ist, last Tuesday night, at Trinity, but 
to Kreisler, the man. An audience of 
perhaps 2000 persons filled nearly every 
seat of the hall and listened entranced 
to the artistry of this violinist who 
stands so near the head of his profes- 
sion. Kreisler always was a serious-ap- 
pearing performer. He bows to his au- 
dience with reserved dignity, not wast- 
ing a smile on the applausive multitude. 
And his recent war experience seems to 
have intensified this aloofness of man- 
ner. He is before the people as an art- 
ist, not as a human being; he closes his 
eyes to his audience and retires into the 
beauty of his music. If it pleases his 
hearers, well and good; if it does not, 
what matters it—that is their fault. This 
seems to be his attitude, and there is no 
doubt as to its dignity. I think there 
is some analogy between the character- 
istics of Kreisler and MacDowell. Each 
the retiring artist, the interpreter of 
tonal beauty, desiring none of the tricks 
of public clap-trap, not turning a hand 
or lifting an eyebrow to gain applause; 
each wrapped up in his own search for 
and appreciation of his art. At this re- 
cital, the program was made of the older 
classics and the most modern of novel- 
ties. With Handel, Tartini and Viotti 
taking two-thirds of the evening, no one 
could complain that the program was 
frivolous. for these older writers with all 
their multiplicity of invention on ordi- 
nary harmonies tend to an austerity that 
palls on the ear used to the later com- 
plexities. They demand a great tech- 
nique, to be sure, but the construction 
and the repetitions or similarities of 
melodic treatments cause one to wish 
for the modern, after an hour or so. 


And the modern, Kreisler presented in 
ten selections, several of which were 
heard here for the first time. Five or 
six of these were of Kreisler’s composi- 
tion or arrangement. those from Dvorak 
and Chaminade being particularly in- 
teresting as was also an Introduction 
and Scherzo of his for violin alone. 
Much less interesting was a waltz by 
Godowsky though it was more compli- 
cated and required a greater technical 
skill. Going beyond the technical de- 
mands and the ordinary essentials of in- 
terpretation, Kreisler imbues his tone 
with a personality, which, in spite of 
his aloofness of manner, gets under the 
skin of his auditors and gives the im- 
pression of soul meeting soul. It leaves 
the feeling that the imperturbability is 
merely an exterior shell and the real 
man, the real nature, permeates that 
warm-hearted, throbbing tone. And so 
it is the sensuous tone that reaches the 
listener, rather than the flawless tech- 
nigue, the heart is touched, rather than 
the mind. The public always responds 
to a heart-touch; hence the spontaneous 
flood of applause which wells over the 
artist. Kreisler’s program for this after- 
noon is even more attractive than was 
the one of Tuesday, embodying an un- 
usual number of novelties. 


Alfred Butler presented two unusually 
talented lads at his recital last Monday 
night at Blanchard Hall. George Hop- 
kins, playing the Saint-Saens G minor 
concerto, and Arthur Hitchcock, play- 
ing the MacDowell D minor. With 
these exemplars of his intellectual teach- 
ing ability, Mr. Butler himself was heard 
in Brahms and Chopin numbers, show- 
ing he kas lost none of his pianistic abil- 
ities by honeymoon or other accidents of 
life. With Mrs. Catherine Shank as vo- 
cal soloist. the program was an unusual 
ene both for seriousness of purpose and 
for the fact that several of the selec- 
tions are rarely heard. 


It has been said that art knows no 
eeography, or, to put it more primar- 
ily, that we should select our music from 
that which is good, without reference to 
its place of origin. They who hold this 
idea aver that geography is the death of 
music, that nationality should not enter 
into its choice. And, to make the state- 
ment more concrete, they affrm that all 
the talk about “American music,” as 
such, is to the detriment of real musical 
progress; that by it our interest in the 
local obscures our visign of the cosmo- 
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politan; that by fostering our own com- 
posers we are limiting our own devel- 
opment and our appreciation of the 
world-composers. On the other hand, 
the advocates of American music pro- 
test that we can develop ourselves only 
by trying our wings; that we may pro- 
duce great composers only by produc- 
ing a lot of little ones; that out of the 
many comes the one. Moreover, that 
only by ourselves trying to do, may we 
come to the point of appreciating what 
has been done. And, besides this, there 
is a stronger feeling of national con- 
sciousness in art being developed that 
can not but work good for the musical 
education of this country. 


As an example of this feeling, there 
comes the announcement of the forma- 
tion in Chicago of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This organization is 
to be composed exclusively of men who 
are Americans and who have received 
their musical education in this coun- 
try. The soloists are to be chosen 
on the same basis, making the concerts 
purely American affairs. Moreover, the 
music to be used must be the product of 
American minds. And a gentleman of 
the name of Gunn is to be the conductor. 
Tt is natural to expect that he will make 
a loud noise—possibly akin to the 
scream of the American eagle. But, in- 
asmuch as the price of tickets will av- 
erage about twenty cents, it is to be 
feared that this gunn may be even more 
fragile than the huge monsters of war, 
which will stand only about seventy or 
eighty shots without replacement of the 
metal. But, joking aside, this project 
may have its mission, in that it will give 
a hearing to American composers who 
are now doomed to obscurity. Doubt- 
less, it will prove the unfitness of ninety 
per cent of the composers tried; but 
the other ten may have something to 
say and, perhaps, one of the ten may 
prove so interesting that we may be 
glad to listen to him for decades. Who 
knows| It is all in the way of develop- 
ing talent, cannot do much harm and 
may do good. At any rate, the public 
has brought this orchestra on itself. Had 
the public gladly welcomed the strug- 
gling American composer through the 
mediums of the existent orchestras and 
soloists, he would not now be driven to 
the shelter of an organization exclusive- 
ly American. 


Last week the Gamut Club opened its 
season with a “Ladies’ Night” program. 
After the usual dinner the many persons 
present adjourned to the club theater 
and there met the wives and friends, 
which the rules of the club prevent in- 
viting to its regular meetings. At the 
dinner the guests, most of them speaking 
to the club in response to introduction 
to it, were as follows: Dr. Clement Bur- 
bank Shaw, Wagnerian lecturer, of Chi- 
cago; Katherine West Mason, of New 
York; Eduardo Kurylo, ballet master, re- 
cently from Warsaw, Poland; Alys 
Larreyne, soprano, Paris, France; Ruth 
Merkell, Duluth, Minn.; the Fiske Sis- 
ters, and Mr. and Mrs. Homer Bishop. 
President Blanchard gracefully intro- 
duced each of these, but announced that 
the musical program instead of being 
given during the progress of the dinner 
would be in the auditorium at its close. 
It proved to be both varied and inter- 
esting. On the printed program were 
Alice McComas Gray, pianist, Mr. and 
Mrs. Homer Bishop, vocalists, Katherine 
and Bertha Fiske, violinist and pianist; 
also, a chorus of thirty women from the 
recent “Fairyland” chorus, conducted by 
Louis Gottschalk, producer of “Fairy- 
land,” using the nuns‘ chorus, from that 
opera, and the Royal Scotch Pipers add- 
ed a bagpipe ending. In addition to the 
above were added the appearances of 
the following: the Orpheus Club octet, 
Hugh Allen in “Largo al Factotum” and 
other arias, which he sang as a true ar- 
tist, and Alys Larreyne, soprano, who 
presented several French songs, singing 
them in delightful voice and style. Miss 
Larreyne’s singing was the treat of the 
evening. Mr. Wylie, tenor, of San Di- 
ego, also was heard in several songs. 


Temporarily taking a studio in the 
Blanchard building is Dr. Clement B. 
Shaw, for many years active in Boston 
and Chicago music, and recently of Port- 
land, Oregon, from which as a center 
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he has been giving his Wagnerian lec- 
tures. Dr. Shaw is a personal acquaint- 
ance of a number of our local musicians, 
who admire his musical erudition ana 
ability as a lecturer and vocal instruct- 
or and hope that he may receive suffici- 
ent encouragement to remain in Los 
Angeles. 


Manager Behymer is substituting Pad- 
erewski and Albert Spaulding, the lat- 
ter one of the best American violinists, 
on his Philharmonic course for the ad- 
vertised artists who cannot appear. Also 
Chas. W. Cadman and Tsianini in a re- 
cital of modernized Indian music. Emmy 
Destinn is held captive in Austria, Mor- 
itz Rosenthal also is on the incommun- 
icado list in Germany or Austria and 
news comes of the severe illness of Mary 
Garden. But, of course, it is possible 
that all three of these may be able to 
get to America before the end of the sea- 
son, which is six months away. At any 
rate, the Behymer hand invariably holds 
a royal flush. It is surprising how many 
aces there are in the Behymer deck. 


Says the San Francisco Music Review 
concerning the performance of Olga 
Steeb with the exposition orchestra: 
“Olga Steeb again scored a brilliant tri- 
umph with her delighted audience. Here 
is a genuine genius, and we cannot un- 
derstand why an artist with this wonder- 
ful technical equipment, and this unus- 
ual musical instinct and originality of 
expression has not as yet conquered the 
musical east. Where are all those smart 
men in charge of musical destinies who 
claim to be able to make sucesses for 
deserving talent? We have never lis- 
tened to a pianist who was able to stir 
audiences to a greater degree than Miss 
Steeb. We have never known of an 
artist that conquers her audiences so 
quickly and so thoroughly in so short 
a time as does Miss Steeb. And yet we 
find that she is compelled to teach in a 
Southern California conservatory.” And 
yet, “Brother Metzger,” there are worse 
places to be located than in a “Southern 
California conservatory.” There are 
just about 777777 pianists who would 
jump at such a position just now— 
though we will admit that Miss Steeb’s 
talents mark her as a younger Bloom- 
field-Zeisler. But the world doesn’t 
know it—and so much the better for 
the “Southern California Conservatory.” 


There will be remembered as an in- 
teresting young singer in the National 
grand opera company at the Auditorium 
last season, a baritone named Philip 
Bennyan, who, if ! remember aright. 
originally was a clerk in a local rug 
store, being an Armenian by birth. An 


eastern musical journal now credits him 
with having been singing in opera in 
Italy and with studying with Tanara, 
operatic coach. It is said Bennyan will 
undertake a recital tour this season. 


There seems to be no sleeping on the 
part of the American musical muse. 
John McCormack says he has had sub- 
mitted to him five hundred songs for his 
recital programs by aspiring American 
composers. They take McCormack as 
an easy mark, as his tendency is pro- 
nouncedly toward the ballad style and 
auyone can write an alleged Irish~bal- 
lad. ; 


More concerning the singer who made 
the hit of the evening at the Gamut Club 


concert recently: Alys Larreyne, who 
is reputed to be one of the beauties ot 
the French stage, and who carries a cer- 
tain resemblance to Mary Garden, came 
to the coast to be present at the wedding 
of her sister, at Berkeley. Miss Lar- 
reyne made her Paris debut as Elsa in 
“Lohengrin” and still later was cast as 
Margterite in “Faust” and in other op- 
eras. Recently, she sang at the San Di- 
ego exposition, but Ill wager she se- 
cured no greater admirers there than she 
did at the Gamut Club dinner. When 
Will Chapin, official art censor of the 
Gamut Club, passes favorably on the 
charms of its fair visitors, their artistic 
status in Los Angeles is assured. 


Kathleen Howard, who was one of 
the stars in “Fairyland,” was so im- 
pressed with the fact of woman’s suf- 
frage in California that she has become 
an ardent suffragist and has entered 
the active ranks of suffragettes in New 
York where she announces she will work 
at the polls in the November election 
for the pro-suffrage ticket. 


Why cannot the Los Angeles sym- 
phony management follow the Boston 
plan of “raising the wind?’ At the auc- 
tion of seats for the opening season of 
the Boston orchestra, the first choice 
was sold for $100 in addition to the price 
of the seats. And this was for the Fri- 
day afternoon “rehearsals” when the 
prices are considerably lower than for 
the Saturday night performances. 


Arthur Judson, for years business 
manager of Musical America, has re- 
cently taken over the management of 
the Philadelphia symphony orchestra 
and one of his first deals was to place 
his orchestra with the Worcester musi- 
cal festival, a position held for years 
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DINING-ROOM IN THE THILO BECKER HOME 


By Beatric de Lack Krombach 
L ITHERTO we have discussed can- 


vas and plastic ornament, but have 
neglected house decoration, the chief ele- 
ment of which they are but a part. The 
spirit and quality of this factor is but of 
recent development. It is not more than 
several decades ago that notable ad- 
vances in this direction were begun. This 
evolution kept pace with productions of 
structural lines. In our own country 
pronounced superiority is to be noted 
though France and England seem likely 
to retain first place in this art. This is 
largely due to their many advantages. 
Their inspirations are their admirable 
buildings, public and private. These 
bear the stamp of the most refined taste 
in the world though one cannot forget 
the wonderful early art of Italy and the 
more recent creations as developed in 
Austria and Germany. 

Los Angeles is fortunate in having a 
man who has studied the development 
_of the art of house decoration in various 
parte.of the world. I allude to Raymond 
C. Gould of West Fifth street. For nine 
years he has enveloped into creations, 
independent and distinct arrangements 
for individual dwelling places. You note 
J did not say “homes” for that essential 
must be instilled by the occupants. Such 
influences, Mr. Gould tells me, are his 
greatest inspiration. Without them his 
labors cannot avoid becoming mechani- 
cal. And he is justly critical for, unless 
the spiritual element hecomes part and 
fibre of the home, what can mere acces- 
sories do to make it a place of happy 
abode? 

We talked of the details of interior 
decoration. and, as Mr. Gould has so 
ably explained the whys and wherefores 
of the subject I shall give vou his 
thought as he expressed it: “Interior 
decoration is the cultivation of the use- 
fulness of beauty in its largest sense. 
First considerations are: There shall he 
no sense of limitation; then the special 
place to be furnished must be considered 
in its relation to the lines of proportion 
and the general color scheme adiusted. 
Associated in the first analysis is the 
fact that too many persons in changing 
home environments limit themselves in 
one direction or another. Results ob- 
tained under such conditions fail to be 
satisfactory as the very suggestion has a 
tendency to curb one’s taste and limit 
one’s creative power. Pretentious de- 
mands are readily adapted and for 
those -with little to expend simple things 
can be wisely selected. These supply 
the sensation without significantly dis- 
turhing the element of elegance. Sim- 
plicitv is elegance. 

“We are next concerned with the des- 
ignated place and its proportions. Pro- 
portion must be given vast consideration 
in the adjustment of specific details. It 
means everything. It gives the correct 
feeling to spaces and places their true 
value, Of paramount importance also 
are colors and their harmonies. We are 
all susceptible to color and people must 
live with proper colors if they are to be 
happy. Color can he never so beautiful, 
but unless it is carefully chosen it dead- 
ens the attractiveness of the accessories 
with which it is grouped. Color forms 


the background about which all else in 
house decoration centers.” 

Now as to consideration for the re- 
modeled dwelling? I asked. Mr. Gould 
said: “In an old house, unless the rooms 
are extreme in size it is best to keep to 
one tone as a background and introduce 
the contrast in the hangings and floor 
coverings. As illustration: Where the 
wood is old yellow pine the finish can 
readily be removed and without much 
expense. In its natural state one can de- 
velop it beautifully as walnut or any of 
the other soft wood tones having no 
high lights. The woodwork itself should 
always remain a background note and 
not become accentuated by the use of 
ugly white paint. It is always advisable 
to do away with impossible architectur- 
al monstrosities. Their elimination adds 
dignity and simplicity of outline. Ugly 
window mouldings may be concealed by 
good looking hangings. Heavy cornices 
and beamed ceilings belong in preten- 
tious dwellings where handsome wood 
panels are also effective, but they are out 
of place in a simple home. Other digni- 
fied arrangements for spacious dwellings 
are handsome brocades in harmony with 
wonderful velvets and antique silk hang- 
ings. Such were the interiors in olden 
days. They demanded the perfection of 
the old velvets and brocades which Italy, 
Spain and France produced. Exquisite 
textiles were among the early creations 
of the craftsman and denote their stand- 
dard of taste, refinement and love of 
splendor. Old velvets woven with sil- 
ver and gold are priceless. Only those 
who have heen so fortunate as to see 
them can appreciate their rare beauty.” 

To the question, how would you treat 
with the simpler home? Mr. Gould re- 
plied: “For such purpose simple silk and 
velvet hanging are best. Beautiful cre- 
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LIVING-ROOM IN HOME OF MISS B. MABURY 


tonnes are always in good taste when 
used with discretion, but are in bad 
taste when used so promiscuously as 
recently. In using cretonne of extreme 
patterns it is well to be guarded in the 
effect planned else they may appear as 
much out of place as does bad wall pa- 
per. Wallpapers of the simplest motifs 
in design or representing texture quali- 
ties are the only kind which may be 
used. Many delightful plain wall sur- 
faces are obtained by the use of can- 
vas and paint and simple fabrics. Fres- 
coes, dadoes, little friezes and painted 
tapestries do not belong in any sensible 
home.” 

California’s influence on colors was 
next discussed. Mr. Gould was serious 
in his explanations and said, “Here we 
not only love color but become wor- 
shippers of it. Our sunlight makes bril- 
liant tones an absolute necessity and 
what can be more beautiful within than 
a presentation of our colorful out of 
doors? I approve heartily all glorious 
colors possible of texture creation and 
never miss an opportunity to use them 
in my development of a color scheme. 
As wall embellishments, I prefer can- 
vases, water colors or good prints. I do 
not believe in the use of over ornate 
settings for these pictures. Lines of 
plastic ornament should be dignified and 
as simple as possible. 

“When floors have to be replaced ma- 
ple may be used to advantage at a sav- 
ing of one third the expense of oak. 
Maple can be stained an antique finish 
and is just as beautiful and durable. For 
coverings, two tone rugs are advisable. 
Carpets of dull Iusters lend themselves 
readily as a decorative feature. When 
people can afford it I prefer hand tufted 
or Oriental rugs. But there is a differ- 
ence between Oriental and Oriental rugs 
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and one must learn to discern their prop- 
er value before purchasing them. Small 
rugs are to be preferred as one is not so 
likely to go wrong in their selection. 
They must be harmonious in their rela- 
tion to one another and should always 
be of one type. 

“Interest in the home centers about 
the hearth. Simple and beautiful effects 
may be obtained in Caien stone or its 
imitation. There should be an open fre- 
place. The English model with straight 
panel above has found much favor as it 
affords space for the hanging of a fa- 
vorite painting or mural. A last con- 
sideration, and a most important one, is 
the furniture. Never have a built-in 
piece of furniture in any house, large or 
small. In selecting your pieces adhere 
to good types. Old English, simple 
Spanish and Italian models like the Mis- 
sion in fashion, but with a soul, for they 
had the inspiration of an individual—ail 
are in good taste and will enhance the 
decorative value of any room. If furni- 
ture is properly assembled, one can, with 
satisfaction, furnish any room. Though 
several types are used they can be 
brought into absolute harmony by being 
properly placed. Furniture is the expres- 
sion of the individual using it, it should 
therefore be comfortable, dignified and 
beautiful.” 


Our illustrations present several inte- 
riors planned and carried out by Mr. 
Gould. That of Herr Thilo Becker of 
South Alvarado street is, possibly, the 
most exceptional in that it, originally, 
was a most impossible house. As it is 
remodeled it has the exquisite dignity 
of an old feudal home. And all its mag- 
nificence is a notable factor. Our view 
shows the dining-room with its many 
handsomely carved pieces. its candle 
lights and quaint recesses. Other rooms 
are of like character and represent sug- 
gestions of French, Italian and English 
types. Friends of Herr Becker employ 
that often quoted phrase “Mary Ann out- 
side and Queen Anne _ inside’ when 
speaking of his home. Its exterior as- 
pect has not been changed, which fact 
makes the interior elegance all the more 
appreciated. Our other illustration is 
of a_corner of the living-room of the C. 
A. Goodyear home in Pasadena. It 
strikes a pleasant note in the very sim- 
plicity of its elegance. In type it is a 
combination of Italian and the French 
classic. Our other living room is that 
of Miss B. Mabury of West Twenty- 
eighth street. The house itself is of the 
English type and its walls are embel- 
lished with a wealth of fine old masters. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Raeburn and Corot 
are represented. 

x ok x 


Again is the oft-remarked fact made 
evident, one cannot come to California 
and depict its atmospheric qualities, but 
it requires years of intimacy with her 
color to transfer it to canvas. I keenly 
felt such lack of tone sense in the local 
canvases. part of Mary E. Call’s exhibi- 
tion at the Kanst gallery on South Hilt 
street. These are interpretations of 
hereabouts and in San Diego. Of our 
Ninth street tmarket she has given a 
small canvas which aerates perhaps the 
most understanding analysis, but it has 
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a decidedly foreign atmosphere and tech- 
nic, hence might be part of anywhere. 
A canvas which presents her at her best 
is “Marine” an end of a pier view. It 
has tone, atmosphere and is facilely 
handled. Here she has caught a near 
glimpse of our color ane its feeling of 
attuning any setting. Texture qualities 
are especially well interpreted. Another 
good canvas in composition is of an 
early morning, before the fog has lifted. 
It is called “From My Balcony’ and was 
Mrs. Call’s daily viewpoint during her 
stay at San Diego. The individuality, 
the color and atmosphere created are its 
distinct notes. Of similar character also 
is “Fishing Boat,” a bit of the pier. Fish- 
ermen are scraping their boat prior to 
repainting it. They lean on a filled- 
in waterway and it is early morning 
when all the misty lights are at play. 
Though small “At the Beach” has fine 
feeling atmospherically. Again, the col- 
or is at fault though modeling and other 
planes have been well placed. Alive 
with sunlit areas is “The Patio.” It is 
also highly decorative and depicts the 
understanding this artist has for line and 
light and dark values. Vine-covered 
arches are the keynote of this picture. 
In “Eucalyptus” the artist has taken ex- 
treme liberty with the formation of tree 
life presented. However, as the view 
is from the top of the hill at Exposition 
Park, San Diego, and almost overlook- 
ing the summit, there may be greater 
verity than appears on the canvas. It is 
freely handled and the reflected shadows 
are interestingly portrayed. Another 
view of the same place is “Landscape.” 
It has been interpreted with better un- 
derstanding of tree quality. All in all, 
Mrs. Call’s work is to be commended for 
there is much individuality in conception 
and technic. She appreciates color and 
so depicts it. Her values in modeling 
are also well thought out. The remain- 
ing canvases are foreign stretches of 
landscapes and interiors. These I re- 
viewed at length in the May issue of The 
Graphic. 
* *# * 

Alma May Cook has given two of her 
talks at Exposition Park. They were 
well received. These discourses on art 
matters and the local painters occur 
each Tuesday and Friday afternoon in 
October in the main art gallery at the 
Park. The hours are 3:15 to 4:15 p. m. 

kok x 


In dedicating her volume “Sculpture 
of the Exposition Palaces and Courts” 
to A. Stirling Calder, Juliet James has 
placed an honor where it was well de- 
served. Though she has included the 
“vast body” of workers, the inspiration 
for the more pronounced effort rightful- 
ly belongs to the first named. Her de- 
scriptive notes are entertaining and in- 
forming. In her foreword she cleverly 
remarks on the inspiring sincerity and 
uplift that each man brings to his work.” 
She also comments on the fact of see- 
ing “brought together the work of so 
many really great sculptors.” There I 
believe she has indicated the point which 
makes the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
so distinctly individual. Rarely has there 
been a collective gathering of genius 
which worked in more splendid harmony 
and whose creative power was so truly 
and genuinely attuned to the needs to 
be expressed. It is published by H. S. 
Crocker Co., San Francisco. 


CURRENT SCHOOL EVENTS 

Monday—at Cumnock School Miss Ethel 
Phillips lectures on “The Art af Story 
Telling” at 3:45. 

Wednesday—at Cumnock School—Program 
of aesthetic, interpretative solo and duet 
dancing under direction of Miss Mar- 
garet St. Clair at 10:45 a. m. Special 
costuming by Miss Arri Rottman. Visi- 
tors admitted. 

Friday—at Westlake School for Girls— 
Senior house girls will serve tea for 
members of faculty and other girls. 

Friday—at Cumnock School—Lecture on 
“Interior Deccration” by Miss Dorothy 
Medland. 


Under most promising conditions has 
the American-Russian Conservatory of 
Dancing, established by Miss Catherine 
West Nathan, and Mr. Eduoard delur- 
ylo, at Pasadena, and 2405 West Sixth, 
Los Angeles, opened introducing a new 
epoch in dance instruction in Southern 
California. Both of the principals are 
authorities in America and Furope. Miss 
Nathan was one of the best known ta- 
structors in London, New York, New- 
port and Bar Harbor, where she enjoyed 
the distinction of staging more social 
terpsichorean affairs than any other au- 
thority on the art in this country. Mr. 
deKurylo was ballet master and premier 
danseur of the government theatres and 
director of the Government Conserva- 
tory of Dancing at Warsaw. and has held 
the highest position conrerapte by the 
art board of Russia. The schools as es- 
tablished in Los Angeles and Pasadena 
witi teach the fundamentzls of the art 
of natural, cultural danciag. Classical, 
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Celtic Club Honors Bishop’s Memory 


Bishop Thomas J. Conaty was remem- 
bered in Celtic fashion by his kinsmen 
of the Celtic Club of Los Angeles at the 
club dinner held Tuesday evening under 


the presidency of Professor James Main 
Dixon. A commemorative resolution in- 
troduced by David Gemmell Baillie, club 
historian, was supplemented by a mem- 
orial address; and the club piper played 
a coronach, or lament for the dead. The 
resolution ran as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Celtic Club ot 
Los Angeles enter upon its minutes this 
memorial-appreciation of its late honor- 
ary member, the Right Reverend Thom- 
as J. Conaty, Bishop of Monterey and 
Los Angeles; and that we as a club ex- 
press our regret at the removal by 
death of a man who so splendidly typi- 
fied all that is best in the Celtic charac- 
ter; whose activities in sowing the seed 
of the Celtic revival had much to do 
with its local and world-wide fruition; 
whose active participation in the pro- 
ceedings of the Celtic Club of Los An- 
geles, and whose contribution to its re- 
search-work in an admirable lecture on 
Irish literature are remembered with 
gratitude and delight; whose iriendship 
was ennobling; whose character was in- 
spiring; and who embodied and_repre- 
sented the object of the Celtic Club by 
upholding the glories of the Celtic race; 
by disseminating knowledge of Celtic 
achievements in literature, music and 
art; by reminding us and furnishing an 
illustrious example of the predominant 
part of the Celt plays in every depart- 
ment of human enterprise; by keeping 
alive the love of the motherlands from 
which men of Celtic stock have sprung; 
by preserving the historical traditions 
and the romantic lore of the race, its 
language and poetry, its songs and mu- 
sic; and by illustrating as well as foster- 
ing and instilling the spirit of racial 
pride that makes men strive to be worthy 
of that ancestry of which he was a most 
worthy exemplar.” 

Along with the resolution, Mr. Baillie 
presented the following memorial ad- 
dress: “Bishop Conaty was a man of 
vast scope and breadth of mind. As an 
ecclesiast and a hierarch of his church, 
his children tell us with one voice that 
his rule was that of a benevolent father. 
But it is with his work for our race, its 
traditions, its glories, its struggles, its 
aspirations, its achievements, that we as 
members of a Celtic club are more inti- 
mately and immediatelv concerned. He 
was one of the pioneers of the Celtic re- 
vival; the great, world-wide movement 
represented in Los Angeles by our club. 
He believed that race-consciousness was 
not incompatible with national allegi- 
ance, and that it is a poor, selfish, sight- 
less kind of patriotism that would bid 
us, from our safe retreat in the great, 
secure United States, hurl obloquy or 
contempt at the immemorial graves of 
our forefathers, asleep under the heather, 
by the Northern Sea. As the soul of a 
race is in its literature, the bishop urg- 
ently advocated the study of Celtic cul- 
ture expressed in literary form when one 
high kind ruled all the Celts of France, 
Belgium, Great Britain and Ireland; 
when the Anglo-Saxon and the Teuton- 
Savon were sitting at the feet of Celtic 
missionaries learning the first principles 
of the higher life and of Christian civil- 
ization. 

“His researches in Irish literature 
contributed notably and nobly to the 
sum-total of our modern knowledge of 
an ancient casket of jewels, which, for 
those who are fortunate enough to pos- 


sess a key to the casket, glitter with un- 
dimmed and imperishable luster. lor 
Bishop Conaty, the voice of the bard 
was still sounding, the voice of days of 
old and days to be; for him, the Celtic 
hall of heroes was still peopled by the 
rulers, the warriors, the poets, the priests 
and the prophets of our race. For him 
the harp of Tara still shed the soul of 
music. For him, the Celtic torch first 
kindled at the altar-fires of yore was still 
hurning brightly; and he knew that eter- 
nal vigilance must be the price of its 
perpetuity in an age when every ma- 
terial force in a world mad with ma- 
terialism seems to be conspiring for its 
extinction. He knew that it must be 
handed from sire to son, from clansman 
to clansman, like the Fiery Cross, if its 
motto was to be that of the Burning 
Bush of old: ‘Nec Tamen Consume- 
batur’: nor yet was it consumed. Con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation of Celtic 
culture, it was natural that he should be 
concerned with the national rehabilita- 
tion of Celtic culture, it was natural that 
he should be concerned with the national 
rehabilitation of Ireland, the glorious 
nursing-mother of art, science and re- 
ligion in western Europe; that he should 
desire earnestly to see the day when 
civilization’s debt to Ireland should be- 
come known; the debt the world owes 
to Erin, the refuge of learning and piety 
when the unbridled militarism and plun- 
dering murder-lust of the Dark Ages 
plunged continental Europe into godless 
gloom and Vandalism; desecrated the 
fanes of Faith and destroying churches 
and cathedrals; and in the wake of war, 
with blood-dripping feet, stalked Satan’s 
chief earthly agent, Ignorance. 
“Treland, an isle of saints and scholars 
when military demonism ruled the 
world, must be nationally rehabilitated, 
not only in a political but in a literary 
sense, said Bishop Conaty. He was one 


-of the delegates to the great Irish con- 


vention that assembled in Chicago in 
1881, at a time when misrepresentation 
and misunderstanding were slandering 
and defaming the cause of Ireland; and 
when short-sighted, provincial Saxon 
politicians were arresting, for the dread- 
ful ‘crime’ of national consciousness, the 
fathers of the men who are now shed- 
ding their blood for a United Empire. 
Bishop Conaty lived to see the fruit of 
his pioneer-work in the governmental 
readjustment of Ireland and in the resti- 
tutional policies which were in their in- 
ception when a home rule principle was 
heroically asserted by a little, independ- 
ent continental Celtic nation that re- 
fused to permit the passage of an alien 
army through its peaceful territory, and 
for its independence paid the price that 
staggered humanity. 

“That the rehabilitation movement in 
Treland will be resumed, and that Erin 
at the close of the war will become a 
legislatively-independent partner of a 
federated association of home-ruled Cel- 
tic-Saxon countries cannot be doubted, 
and the successful consummation of the 
rehabilitation, in the happy years when, 
after this storm of calamity shall be 
overpast, free Ireland will prosper in 
peace and in plenty and in piety, long 
after the noise and tumult of war and 
the shouting of the captains shall have 
died away, will endow with a fame more 
enduring than any that militarism can 
bestow on the names of its votaries, the 
name of our beloved Celtic kinsman and 
fellow-citizen, Bishop Thomas J. Conaty, 
honorary and truly honorable and_ sin- 
cerely honored member of the Celtic 
Club of Los Angeles.” 





modern, Oriental, Greek, eccentric, na- 
tional. folk dances and drawing room 
department as well as athletic exercises 
are included in the course of study. 


At Westlake School for Girls the 
sophomore class ushered in the charity 
activities for the year by a candy sale. 


Mr. Max Weiczorek has assumed 
charge of the art class at the Westlake 
Sckool tor Girls and will give persona! 
inetrnetion. eee 

Today strdents of St. Elizabeth School 
are to be guests of the Ebell Club. 

kK ¥ 

Miss Elizabeth W. Whitcomb is in 
charge of the Montessori School at St. 
Caiherine’s School for Girls. She is we'l 
known as she Fas been instructor of 
Kindergarten classes here for many 
years. She studied the Montessori meth- 
ods under the supervision of Madame 
Montessori when she was here last sum- 
mer. 





Friday the alumnae of the Cumnock 
-1.0, cf Jixpression were at home to 
e «em body and faculty from 3 to 
Tea was served in the large central 


which was handsomely decorated. 
* ek * 
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Members of the faculty of the Cuin- 
neck sclools who live in the school 
dorm tories were the hostesses at a the- 
ater party Friday evening. Their guests 

t e dorisitcry students of Cum- 
rex Exoression School and Academy. 
eee es 

Senior class students in Cumnock 
Academy entertained members of other 
classes at afternoon tea last Friday. The 
infcrmal reception was given to welcome 
it ew students into the school. Tea 
we-s served cert-of-doors. 





Position as Seeretary Wanted 

By a young woman who is an expert 

stenographer and wiih a large vocabuitary 

of words. Will typewrite mss. for authors 

and playwrights at reasonable rates. Ad- 

dress K. G., 2656 Magnolia Ave., or 
W 4189.— Adv. 


Be Individual in your Portrait! 
Studies in Childhood 


Eighteen Medal Awards 


To those presenting this advertisement at the time 
of sitting a discount of $3 is allowed on all $10, 
$12 and $15 Artists’ Proofs 


Studio and Art Gallery 33614 S. Broadway 
A 1932 Main 1389 


Kanst Art Gallery 
Removed To 


854 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Correct Picture Framing 


NATHAN BENTZ & CO. 


COLLECTOR OF 


Rare Antique Chinese Porcelains, 
Japanese Brocades, Prints, Netsuke, 


: 213 W. FOURTH ST. 
Tel. A 4836 Los Angeles, 
Visitors Always Welcome 


Cal. 


A Shop of Things Interesting and 
Ornamental 


O’HARA & LIVERMORE 


fair Oaks 2175 
PASADENA SAN FRANCISCO 


Interior Decorators and House 
Furnishers 


Raymond C. 
Gould 


Fine Arts 
Interior Decorating 


324 West Fifth Street 
Los Angeles 


Photographs for Reproduction 
The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paint- 
ings, Machinery or Interiors of busi- 
ness houses. Sm Keless Flashlights 
of Weddings and Parties. 

M. L. BAILEY 

248 So, Hill 
Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 


DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY 


Most Complete Line of 
ARTISTS’ SUPPLIES 


730-782 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Tel. 10679 Los Angeles 


Mrs. Eugene Steiner 


DESIGNER AND EMBROIDERER OF 
Individual Monograms and Decorative 
Motifs for Linens and Wearing Apparel. 

Trousseaus and Infant Outfits 
a specialty. 
Tel. 41388 


324 South Fresno Street Tos Angeles 


A. A. BYRENS 


Importers of 


ORIGINAL OIL AND 
WATER COLOR PAINTINGS 
Gallery, 886 South Broadway 

A 5208 Los Angeles 
Exhibitions Daily 
Artistic Picture Framing 








Week of October 16 to 22 

Sixth annual exhibition of the Cali- 
fornia Art Club—Museum Art 
Gallery. 

Mary E. Call landscapes — Kanst 
Gallery, 854 South Hill. 

Hanson Puthoff and Granville Red- 
mond canvases—A. A. Byrens, 836 
South Broadway. 

Old Chinese Porcelain—Bentz Art 
Rooms, 213 West Fourth. 

William Keith—several small can- 
vases—Raymond Gould Shop, 324 
West Fifth. 

Individual arrangements in home 
‘decoration—O’Hara & Livermore, 
253 East Colorado, Pasadena. 

Designs for decorative motifs for 
linens, wearing apparel, trousseaus 
and outfits—Mrs. Eugene &teiner, 
324 South Fresno, 

Drawing instruments and supplies— 
Duncan Vail Company, 730-32 
South Hill. 

Alma May Coik—lectures at Exposi- 
tion Park Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 3:15 to 4:15 p. m. 











S the large and well satisfied audi- 


ence filed out of the Burbank The- 
ator Sunday, after seeing “Under Cov- 
er,” the current attraction, the voice of 
a small boy was heard piping, “Gee, I 
don’t see why she got all the flowers!’ 
The “she” was Frances Ring and charm- 
ing as was this talented actress upon her 
return to the Burbank stage, the views 
of the boy, doubtless, were shared by a 
large percentage of those who had just 
witnessed the greatest Los Angeles tri- 
umph of the rapidly improving young 
actor, Edmund Lowe, who in the role of 
a dashing  secret-service adventurer 
seems to have found himself, after tedi- 
ous wanderings through romantic parts 
in which he can look but not act. All 
stage crooks are more or less beloved 
of an audience, but it is seldom that an 
actor can make one so deserving of ad- 
miration as in the adroit characterization 
of Steven Denby, diamond smuggler, 
which Mr, Lowe presents and it is more 
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infrequently that an author provides so 
clever a justification for sympathy with 
a lawbreaker as Roi Cooper Megrue 
gives when in the big climax, happily 
delayed until the fourth act, it is dis- 
covered that Denby instead of being an 
immoral breaker of his country’s laws 
is their upholder, a secret-service man 
in disguise, apprehending the chief black- 
mailer in the customs department. Pur- 
suing this remarkable hero, intent on aid- 
ing in turning him over to detectives 
who are trailing him for the smuggling 
of a $200,000 necklace, is a girl who loves 
him, but who to save her sister from pun- 
ishment for a crime committed to pay a 
gambling debt, consents to act as the 
tool of the customs service. She finally 
confesses to the supposed smuggler, 
whom she loves, despite his suspected 
guilt, and at the last is seen seeking to 
aid him. Miss Ring plays the heroine, 
Ethel Cartwright, in a method that by 
many will be called stiff, by others 
termed an excellent example of repressed 
emotion. Perhaps, this apparent lack of 
abandon in her work is intensified by a 
slight inclination on Mr. Lowe’s part to 
over-emphasize his points, a mannerism, 
however, which he keeps under fair con- 
trol. Ida St. Leon, in a well studied 
portrayal of a guilty young woman, actu- 
ally turns to the audience, after a fit of 
crying, with red eyelids. “Under Cov- 
er’ serves, in addition to signalizing the 
return of the popular Miss Ring, to in- 
troduce several new faces at the Bur- 
bank. Frank Darian gives evidence of 
excellent training and is satisfactory as 
Monty Vaughn. Miss Virginia Eames is 
another new comer who should be an 
asset to the company. Although she has 
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only a bit, in the first act, Josephine Bu- 
miller displays surprising ability as a 
girl smuggler simulating deafness. The 
other members of the company give 
good accounts of themselves, particular- 
ly Grace Travers, as a woman of the 
world. 


Headliner Surpassed at the Orpheum 

Valeska Suratt, that young woman 
whose tremendous vogue is not to be ex- 
plained by beauty, grace or personality, 
returns to the Orpheum this week billed 
as the headliner of the program, al- 
though rushing the curtain up and down 
at the close of her turn, while the or- 
chestra beats out high voltage music, 
cannot conceal the fact that Miss Sur- 
att’s exotic charm has palled upon Los 
Angeles. Her scrambled “Black Crepe 
and Diamonds” is still her medium. 
There was not enough applause at the 
conclusion of her act to justify one cur- 
tain call. Miss Suratt cannot sing andl 


“MAWRUSS” AT THE MASON OPERA HOUSE 


while she is a graceful dancer she is far 
overshadowed in that art by Nina Payne, 
who with Joe Niemeyer presents what is 
the real feature of the new bill. Miss 
Payne and Mr. Niemeyer do unusual 
dances in an unusual way and withal are 
possessed of pleasing vaudeville singing 
voices. These young folk have honestly 
striven to produce something novel and 
their efforts have been rewarded with 
success. Miss Payne’s futurist dance is 
a really new humorous conception of 
that cult. Closing the bill and decidedly 
well worth waiting for is Nana Sterling, 
called the “perfect woman” and seeming 
to justify the term. Not only is Nana 
perfect in form but her face, likewise, is 
good to look upon. Nor does she de- 
pend upon these two things to win ap- 
plause, but with a handsome young man 
named Lohse does a skillful acrobatic 
act, in which she finds no necessity of 
showing the bunch muscles most ring 
performers love to display. The Tem- 
ple Serenaders are our old friends of the 
Ad Club quartette, obtaining well de- 
served recognition on the stage. De- 
spite the most undesirable position on 
the bill they walk off with quite as much 
approbation as is shown any turn this 
week. Frank Milton has a dry humor 
that is delicious until, after introducing 
a clever, albeit possibly sacrilegious, im1- 
tation of a country pastor, he allows it to 
deteriorate into cheap farce. He is as- 
sisted by two shapely young women, the 
Delong Sisters. For genuine mirth pro- 
voking power Charles E. Evans and 
Helena Phillips in “A Forgotten Com- 
bination” continue to hold their place as 
the real headliners of the Orpheum pro- 
gram, even though this is their third 
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BROADWAY 
BET. FIRST & SECOND 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 
All next week. 


“Potash Perlmutter” 


“The Man What Invented It Pardners, Abe, Had A Grudge Against Us” 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees 


Nights, 50c to $1.50 No Higher. Both Matinees 25c to $1 


Broadway, Near Eighth Street 


MOROSCO THEATER Phones: A-5348; Main 271 
BEGINNING SUNDAY EVENING, OCT. 17—FIFTH WEEK 


BLANCId RING in “Nobody Home” 


With Charles Winninger 
AND AN ALL-STAR CAST 
Including a Stage Full of California Beauties 


Prices—Nights, 10-25-50-75c; Mats., 10-25-50c. 


Main Street 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Main Stree 
BEGINNING NEXT SUNDAY MATINEE—SECOND WEEK 


FRANCES RING In Rei Cooper Megrue’s Melodrama 


“UNDER COVER” 


With the ALL Star Burbank Company 
Prices—Nights, 25c, 50c and 75c. Matinees, 25c and 50c. 


THE STANDARD OF VAUDEVILLE 

Every Night at 8, 10-25-75c. Boxes $1. 

Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, boxes 75c. 

:\ Saturday and Holiday Mats. Night Prices. 

FOUR MARX BROS, “Home Again,” (one week); CHCIL CUNNINGHAM, Com- 
edienne, (one week); WILSON & LENORE, Novelty Entertainers; ALICE LYN- 
DON DOLL & CO., Musical Offering; PIPIFAX & PANLO, “Humpsti-Bumpsti;” 
BROWN & M’CORMACK, Pantomime anid Acrobatic Dancing, (one week); MILTON 
& DELONG SISTERS, “The Terminal;’” PAYNE & NIEMEYER, ‘Up to the Minute.” 

Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. Pathe twice a week News Views. 


TRINITY AUDITORIUM L. E. Behymer, Manager 


FRIDAY EVENING. OCT. 22nd. 


ION. CIALAMIP CILAIRIK 


Speaker of the National House of Representatives 
IN A GREAT POPULAR LECTURE 
Prices 50, 75 and $1.00. Secure them early. 


THE MISSION PLAY <x: By J. S. McGroarty 
Old Sam Gabriel Mission 


Performance Twice Daily except Sunday evenings. Afternoons at 
2:30 and evenings at 8:15. Tickets on sale Information Bureau P. E. 
Station, Sixth and Main. Phones Bdwy. 6378, Home F 1230. PRICES 
50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Mats. 10 and 20c 
Even. 10, 20 and 30c 


William Fox presents America’s Fashion Plate 
in the pict sen- 6 5) 
sation Di'the year Lhe Soul of Broadway 
“J. Rufus Wallingford” 


Continuous show 


© 9. Junction of Spring and Main at 9th 
Muller S lla.m. to llp.m 


Just a block from Broadway 
One week beginning Monday. 


VALESKA SURRATT 


Added attraction: Another complete comedy. 


a THEATER Mats. 10c, 15c 
New Garrick Bdwy. at 8th Nights 10c, 15c, 20c 


MARY PICKFORD in ‘Such A Little Queen”’ 


ALSO MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY “THE DIAMOND FROM THE SKY” 


Seth D. Perkins, Manager 


A Practical Training School for the Stage, 
Grand Opera, Comic Opera and Vaudeville. 
Public Performances Guaranteed. 


Rochester School of Opera 


Sketches Written and Rehearsed. 
GAMUT CLUB THEATER, 1044 South Hope Street 


Stage and Fancy Dancing. 


Home A 4428 


Room |, Second Floor 


Cafe Bristol 


week at the local house. Violinsky, an- 
other holdover, plays the violin just 
enough to show that he can and then 
doesn’t. Charlie Howard, with his com- 
pany, doubtless, appears funny to those 
who like intoxication for amusement. 


Write for Catalog 


WHERE ALL 
LOS ANGELES 
LOVES to DINE 


day evening for an engagement of one 


week, including popular matinees Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. The sketches 
written by Montague Glass in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post made Abe Potash 
and Mawruss Perlmutter known and 
liked everywhere, but it remained for 
Manager A. H. Woods to have the stor- 
ies dramatized a difficult feat which was 
only accomplished after many authors 
had made atterapts. The New York pre- 


“Abe” and “Mawrus” at the Mason 

“Potash & Perlmutter,” which was so 
well received here last season, will re- 
turn to the Mason Opera House Mon- 
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miere of the play, as finally constructed 
after numerous rehearsals, was one of 
the greatest successes ever known there. 
Jules Jordan, Lew Welsh and Lottie 
Kendall will be seen in the principal 
roles with the company which is to ap- 
pear at the Mason. 


Fifth Week of “Nobody Home” 

Comedy with music regained much of 
its popularity when Blanche Ring was 
starred in “Nobody Home” at the Mor- 
osco, a production which is to start on 
its fifth week Sunday evening. The part 
she plays in the fun shows seems partic- 
ularly adapted to her talents. Charles 
Winninger is winning new laurels as a 
funmaker, especially with his song to the 
tune of “Any Old Night.” A. Bert 
Weener in the role of the Englishman 
gets more laughs from his part through 
playing it without burlesque than prob- 
ably would be his if he chose to carica- 
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bill, is a comedienne who has been a 
prima donna. She will have a series of 
songs which were written especially for 
her by Jean Havez. She and the Marx 
family will remain here but one week. 
Wilson and Lenore are called “novelty 
entertainers.” They sing, whistle, dance 
and play the accordean and will do all 
these things here next week. Alice Lyn- 
don Doll, graduated from concert, is now 
with Mary Campbell and Jane Shaw, of- 
fering one of the best musical acts in 
vaudeville. Miss Doll, it will be remem- 
bered, made “I Love You, California” 
so popular. Pipifax and Panlo, clowns, 
will offer “Humpsti-Bumpsti,” a bit of 
athletic fun. Brown and McCormack 
will do acrobatic dancing. The only 
holdovers will be Payne and Niemeyer, 
in their smart and dainty act, and Frank 
Milton and Delong Sisters in “The Ter- 
minal.” The usual fine orchestra! con- 
certs and the Pathe twice a week news 
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Polytechnic Elementary School 


Kindergarten and Grades, First to Eighth, inclusive. 


SPECIAL WORK IN 
MANUAL TRAINING, DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
FRENCH, GERMAN AND ART 


Corner of Catalina and California Sts. 


PASADENA 


The American-Russian Conservatory of Dancing 
Las Angeles: 2405 West 6th St. Phones 51974—Wil, 312 
Pasadena: 157 Oakland Ave. Phone Fair Oaks 1220 


EDOUARD DE KURYLO : 
Late Ballet Master and Premier Dan- KATHERINE WEST NATHAN 
New York and London 


seur of the Government Theaters 
of Warsaw 
Classes in Classical, Ballet, Historical, Interpretative, National, Athletic and 
Folk Dancing. Drawing-room Dances in Vogue. Ballets, Recitals, 
Fetes, Pantomimes, and Pageants For Catalogs Address 


L. E. BEHYMER, Business Manager 705 Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles 


of the most lavish and costly spectacles 
ever produced. In the film drama Miss 
Suratt wears more than one hundred 
and fifty gowns, each one designed for 
the particular scene in which she ap- 
pears. William Shay heads the notable 
cast that supported the star. The added 
feature at Miller’s will be the second 
of the J. Rufus Wallingford comedies 
entitled ‘Three Rings and a Goat,” a 
circus story in which J. Rufus and his 
crony, Blackie Daw, sell a show they do 
not own. — 

“Such a Little Queen” at Garrick 

Mary Pickford, the queen of the 
movies, is “Such a Little Queen” in the 
photoplay feature which will be seen at 
the Garrick Theater next week. As the 
appealing little ruler who is temporarily 
without a throne or a kingdom, she has 
an opportunity to show all the charm 
and ability that made her famous. The 
play, which made a big success on the 
legitimate stage, deals with the misad- 
ventures of the queen of a small Euro- 
pean cotintry who is forced to flee after 
her troops are defeated by a pretender. 
She comes to this country. Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday the latest in- 
stallment of “The Diamond from the 
Sky” will be shown. 


BaiVv APES SeHOOM DERECTORY 


Marlborough School for Girls 


Over Fourteen 
865 West 25rd Street 
Twenty-Seventh Year Opened October 5 
The New Marviboruvuugh on West Third 
Slreet opens January, 19i6. 
Mrs. George A. Caswell and Miss Grave 
Wiltshire, Principals. Write for Cutalog 


5 ; - 
Girls’ Collegiate School 
_ Acems and Hvoever strects 
Sub-Freshman, Academie, Post Gradu- 
ate Courses. Accredited at all 
Colleges East anz West 
Special Courses in Music, Art, Business 
and HousehJd Ecvonornics. 
New Building for Resident Pupils 
Miss Parsons Miss Dennen Principals 


St. Catherine’s School {hi vFsr | 


A Non-Scectarian Resident an aval 
Sckocl foe Gils ae Ti tlese a 
Prepares for Girls’ Coliegiute,, Marl- 
borough and High School 
Boys Admitted to the Muntessori Schoo) 
and to the First Grade 

Autcmobile Service 23203; West 4532 
Miss Thomas, Miss Mosgrove, Principals 
Editor of “Queen’s Work” to Lecture 
Brownson House Settlement Associa- 
tion is to present Rev. Edward F. Gar- 
esche, S. J., of St. Louis, editor of the 
“Queen’s Work” in three lectures at Co- 
lumbus Auditorium, 612 South Flower 
street, the evenings of October 18, 20 
and 22 at 8 p.m. Father Garesche will 
speak on the social situation of today. 
A nominal charge will be made for ad- 
mission, to defray the expenses of the 
undrtaking. Father Garesche comes 
from an old and cultured family of St. 
Louis. In addition to his natural gifts 
of personality he has had an unusual ed- 
ucation for his work. He is said to be 
a magnetic, interesting speaker and his 
lectures have had a wide and vital ap- 
peal. Many persons have already en- 
joyed his writings, both his editorials in 
the “Queen’s Work” and his two most 
widely read books, “Your Neighbor and 


Cumnock Academy 
Tenth Year Opened September 28 
All Usual High School Subjects. Write 
for Interesting Catalogue. 
Martha C. Weaver, A. M., Director 
1500 South Figucroa 
Cumnock Scheol of Exnression 
Opened October 4. 


NINA PAYNE, SINGING-DANCER, AT THE ORPHEUM NEXT WEEK 


views will be added features of a bill 
which is almost wholly new. 


ture it. His valet, Jack Pollard, is not 
far behind in awakening mirth. The 
thoroughly enjoyable entertainment is 
deserving of the crowded houses it is 
having at the Morosco. 


Westlake School for Girls 


616 South Alvarado 


Resident and Day Pupils. Accreditea 
to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holy- 
oke, Stanford and the. University of 
California. ‘ 
JUNIOR COLLEGE COURSES 


Miss de Laguna, Miss Vance, Principals 


Preparing for the World Tour 
Now that it has been announced that 
the Mission Play is to tour the world 
the people of Southern California are 
flocking to see the San Gabriel pageant 
while the opportunity remains. There 
is scarcely a community in Southern 


Second Week of “Under Cover” 


“Unees Cover,” the detective drama, is 
doing sti! splendid business at the Bur- 
bank that 3 to be continued for a sec- 


St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


ond week, begining with the Sunday 
matinee. The play is in four acts, the 
last especially unusual becatse it is sup- 
posed to begin at a time five minutes be- 
fore the curtain falls on the third act. 
“Under Cover” has been a_ successful 
play throughout the country and has 
demonstrated its drawing power at the 
Burbank. The production is in the cap- 
able hands of Francis Ring, Edmund 
Lowe, Ida St. Leon, Grace Travers, 
James K. Applebee, Frank Dar‘en, James 
Corrigan, Virginia Eames, Josephine 
Beumiller and others. Credit is due 
Stage Director Franklyn Underwood for 
the capable staging of the drama. 


Novelties at the Orpheum 


Nothing but fun is promised for ‘12 
new Orpheum bill which will open with 
the Monday matinee. The Four Marx 
Brothers head the list with a big com- 
pany of boys and girls in a musical me- 
lange called “Back Home.” It has todo 
with the return of the Schneider farnily 
from an ocean voyage. Cecil Cunning- 
ham, a featured member of the coming 


California which will not have its day 
at the Mission Play this month or next. 
The play is expected to prove one of 
the greatest advertisements California 
has ever had when it is taken on its 
world tour. ——_. 

Champ Clark at Trinity Auditorium 

Next Friday evening at Trinity Audi- 
torium Hon. Champ Clark, lawyer, 
statesman, lecturer and judge will dem- 
onstrate to the public what the speaker 
of the National House of Representa- 
tives knows about present conditions in 
America and Europe. This is to be the 
only popular lecture to be given by Mr. 
Clark in this vicinity. Popular prices 
will prevail. The Missouri Society, the 
Democratic state central committee, and 
many friends of the speaker have ar- 
ranged to make the gathering a notable 
one. a 

Suratt in Many Gowns at Miller’s 

Valeska Suratt, popularly known as 
“America’s Fashion Plate,” will be seen 
at Miller’s Theater for one week, start- 
ing Monday, in the Fox picture “The 
Soul of Broadway.” It is said to be one 


You” and the ‘Four Gates.” 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 
= a, Sieiokis al, TGR, 

on-Coal, 0255 
Notice is hereby Me 


given that Ida E. 


Rurdle, whose post-office address is 1445 
S. Flower St., Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the 9th day of January, 1915, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 025501, to purchase the Ni NE%, Sec- 
fion 19, Township 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. 
Meriiian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8. 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, 
stone thereon have been appraised. at $200. 
ghenstone estimated at $100 and the land 
proof 
sworn statement on the 28th day of No- 
vember, 1915. before the Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, at 10:00 a. m. 


“Timber 
the land and 
that said applicant will offer final 


in support of his application and 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 


purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the en- 


rv. 
No withdrawals. 
JOHN D. ROCHE. Register. 


EPISCOPAL 
Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Resident Trained Nurse 
Home ani Day Departments. Courses 
from Primary to Junior College. 
Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 


Urban Military Academy 


800 South Alvarado Street 
52647 
Boarding and Day School for 
Young Boys 
For Illustrated Catatosue Write 
Cc. E. COMPTON-BURNETT 


THE STICKNEY MEMORIAL 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Fair Oaks and Lincoln Avenues, 
Pasadena, Cal. Phone Fair Oaks 2492 
Under the Auspices of the Pasadena 

Music and Art Association 
Classes from Life and Costume Mode). 
Studio and Open Air Classes. 
Jean Mannheim and C. P. Townsley, 
Instructors. For Prospectus apply to 
Cc. P. Townsley, Director. 





MID unusually artistic appointments 


was celebrated the marriage of 
Miss Lois Leonard, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse R. Leonard of 1000 South 
Alvarado street, to Mr. Thomas B. Ken. 
nedy, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. M. C. 
Kennedy of Chambersburg, Pa. The 
wedding service was read at St. John’s 
church on West Adams street Thursday 
afternoon at 4 o’clock in the presence of 
a large number of relatives and friends. 
Rev. George Davidson officiated. <A 
color scheme of pink and green was car- 
ried out in the decorations, long stemmed 
chrysanthemums being artistically inter- 
mingled with ferns and potted plants. 
The bride was attired in a gown of 
white silk net embroidered with silver 
and pearls, while a fichu ornamented the 
bodice. The skirt was cut round length 
and the train was formed of the tulle 
veil which was caught to the head by a 
band of pearls. The bride’s bouquet was 
of white orchids and lilies of the valley. 
Miss Leonore Leonard, sister of the 
bride, was maid of honor; her gown was 
of American Beauty silver cloth, en- 
veloped in flesh colored silk net. She 
wore a hat of pink Georgette crepe and 
carried an arm bouquet of Cecile Bruner 
rose buds and lilies of the valley. The 
bridesmaids were eastern girls, former 
college mates of the bride. These at- 
tendants, Miss Gladys Trowbridge of 
Worcester, Mass., Miss Helen Corey of 
Fitchburg, Pa., Miss Janet Connell of 
Scranton, Pa., and Miss Peggy Ken- 
nedy, of Chambersburg, a sister of the 
bridegroom, were attired alike in gowns 
of pink silk net, trimmed with silver. 
Their hats also were of the pink Georg- 
ette crepe and they carried arm staffs of 
American Beauty roses and tulle. Mr. 
James Kennedy, brother of the bride- 
groom, served as best man and_ the 
ushers were Mr. Wilbur Collins of Flint, 
Mich., Mr. Thomas White of Elizabeth, 
N. J.. Mr. Warren Porter of Los An- 
geles and Mr. Bernard Fallon, also of 
this city. Following the ceremony at 
the church a reception was held at the 
home of the bride’s parents, the same 
color scheme being carried out there as 
in the church. Mr. and Mrs. Kennedy 
left later for San Francisco where they 
will pass their honeymoon. After No- 
vember 15 they wilt be at home to their 
friéads at Roanoke, Va. The attractive 
young bride is a graduate of Emma Wil- 
lard’s school ir Troy, N. Y., having also 
studied for a vear at Marlborough 
school in this city. “4r. Kennedy, whose 
father is president of the Cumberland 
Valley Railroad, is a Princeton gradu- 
ate. 


Mrs. James Calhoun Drake and her 
daughter, Miss Daphne Drake, who have 
been in San Francisco for the last week, 
returned to their home in South Hoover 
street yesterday. The marriage of Miss 
Drake and Mr. Sayre Macneil will be 
one of the brilliant events of November, 
the date being set for the tenth. Miss 
Helen Jones has been chosen by Miss 
Drake to assist as maid of honor at the 
wedding and other attendants will in- 
clude Mrs. George McDonald Wallace, 
Mrs. Charles Reginald Blyth of San 
Francisco, Miss Phila Miller of Pasa- 
dena, Miss Delight Shaffer and Miss 
Louise Hunt of Los Angeles and Miss 
Louise Winston of Duarte. Mr. Stuart 
O'Melveny will attend Mr. Macneil as 
best man and the ushers will be Mr. 
Maynard McFie, Mr. Marcus Marshall, 
Mr. Donald O’Melveny, Mr. Douglas 
Brookman, Mr. Felix T. Smith, Mr. 
Hugh Gordon, Mr. Clinton K. Judy and 
Mr. Bruce Macneil. Any number of so- 
cial compliments are to be extended 
Miss Drake and Mr. Macneil prior to 
the wedding among which is the smart 
affair to be given in their honor by Dr. 
and Mrs, Ernest A. Bryant, at the Ath- 
letic Club November 6. The wedding of 
this popular young couple is to take 
place at the home of the young woman’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. James Calhoun 
Drake, South Hoover street at 9 o’clock 
on the evening before mentioned. 


In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Feder of New York City who are visi- 
tors here Mr. and Mrs. Edward Lau- 
rence Doheny of Chester Place enter- 
tained Wednesday evening with a de- 
lightful dinner party. The table was 
handsomely ornamented with lavender 
orchards and sprays of maiden hair fern. 
Besides the guests of honor those pres- 
ent were Mr. G. G. Henry of New York, 
Dr. and Mrs. Norman Bridge, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Guy D. Barham, Captain and 
Randolph Huntington Miner, Dr. 
Mrs. Bertnard Smith. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry W. O’Melveny. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Milner, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert G. 
Wylie, Mrs. James Power Moore, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. T. Earl and Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Laurence Doheny, Jr. 


Miss Carmelita St. John. who has 
been visiting at the home of her uncle 
and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. John Gaffey in 
San Pedro, has returned to her home in 
Santa Monica. Mrs. Gaffev will later be 
the guest of her niece, Miss St. John and 
her sister, Mrs. F. Marion Terry, where 
she plans to visit for a time. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Fairchild and 
Mr. and Mrs. John G. Mott have re- 
turned from San Diego after passing a 
few days viewing the exposition. 


Mrs, 


and 


Dr. and Mrs. Ralph Williams, who en- 
joyed the summer at Hermosa Beach, 
have returned to the city and will be 
temporarily located at 672 Bonnie Brae 
street, pending the completion of their 
new home in Windsor Square. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Innes of the Al- 
varado have as their guest, Mr. Innes’ 
brother, Mr. George Innes of Lawrence, 
Kansas, who arrived in the city Sunday 
last for a visit of several weeks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Willard J. Doran, the latter a 
daughter of Mr. Daniel Innes will enter- 
tain for him with an informal affair and 
a trip to the San Diego exposition also 
is planned. On his homeward journey 
Mr. George Innes will be accompanied 
as far as San Francisco by Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Innes, who will stay several days 
with him visiting the exposition. 


Mrs. D. C. McCan who will return 
from an extended eastern trip the last of 
the month, will make her home this win- 
ter with Mrs. Sidle Lawrence. 


Mrs. John T. Stewart of West Elev- 
enth street and Mrs. Leslie Brand of 
Glendale have been guests for the last 
week of Mrs. Stewart’s sister in San 
Diego. 


Interesting news from the north is 
that of the engagement of Miss Eleanor 
Tay, daughter of Mrs. Fred Henshaw, to 
Mr. Jack Mighall of San Francisco. 
Miss Tay is well known in the younger 
society set of this city having been de- 
lightfully entertained here last winter 
when with her mother she visited here, 
being a guest of Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
J. Connell and also of Mr. and Mrs. 
Montague Ward. 


In honor of Mrs. James C. Needham 
of San Diego, wife of former Congress- 
man Needham, Mrs. William D. Steph- 
ens of 1108 West Twenty-seventh street 
entertained Saturday last with a theater 
party at the Morosco. Other guests in- 
vited included members of the Neigh- 
borhood Card Club who are Mrs. Eras- 
mus Wilson, Mrs. William Irving Hol- 
lingsworth, Mrs. William Rhodes Her- 
vey, Mrs. A. J. Scott, Mrs. Richard Vin- 
cent Day, Mrs. William Wylie Johnson, 
Mrs. Alfred J. Salisbury, Mrs. S. M. 
Goddard, Mrs. James Tabor Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. Oscar M. Souden, Mrs. Mary S. 
Strohn, Mrs. Joseph Harvey Miles. Mrs. 
Charles TI. McFarland, Mrs. Seeley 
Mudd, Mrs. John K. Wilson, Mrs. Frank 
E. Walsh, Mrs. Owen H. Churchill, Mrs, 
Leon Moss, Mrs. Lambert Jordan, Mrs. 
W. W. Beckett. Mrs. Walter Lindley, 
Mrs. Stoddard Jess, Mrs. C. C. Carpen- 
ter and Mrs. J. E. Carr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert McFarland Bon- 
sall have moved from their former home 
on Harvard boulevard, and have taken 
apartments at the Bryson for the pres- 
ent. Mrs. Bonsall will be remembered 
as Miss Helen Safford. 


Colonel and Mrs. William H. Garland, 
the latter formerly Miss Annis B. Cof- 
fey, have returned from their wedding 
trip to the Panama and through the 
Southern states. They have taken a 
place at 953 South Menlo avenue, where 
they are at home to their many friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. William W. Mines and 
their charming little daughter, Patricia, 
returned to their home, 626 Kingsley 
Drive, the latter part of this week. They 
have been enjoying a part ‘of the summer 
at Hermosa Beach. 


Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff and her 
daughter, Miss Leila Holterhoff of West 
Adams street, who have been at the Bey- 
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J. TA. Robinson Co. 


Seventh and Grand 


Men’s Week at Robinson’s 


Have you visited our Men’s Section--noted the vast 
assortment of Furnishings shown——the convenience and 
accessibility of the location?—One step from the Hope 


Street entrance. 


This week we are going to make so decidedly inter- 
esting that every man in town who is particular about 
his appearance, will make the acquaintance of this 


store and this men’s shop. 


Special Purchase and Sale 


Earl & Wilson Shirts . . 


Listen! 


$1.50 


The newest autumn styles and colors in either woven or 


printed striped madras. 


Stiff cuffs and front or soft 


negligee styles in the neatest designs and colors buyable, 


plain or plaited effects. 


These shirts were made to sell at $2.00—are actually 


worth $2.00 judged by prevailing standards. 


line of sizes in each style. 


Complete 


Hope Street Entrance—First Floor. 


Women’s Suits Correctly styled 


Splendid values at $25 


erly Hills hotel all summer, left Sunday 
for the east, where Miss Holterhoff will 
pass the winter in Boston. 


Mrs. T. W. Phillips and her daughter, 
Miss Angelita Phillips of 2215 Harvard 
Boulevard are home again after a de- 
lightful visit of three months in the 
north. 


Miss Inez Clark of the Darby left re- 
cently for the north where she is a guest 
of friends at their country place in the 
Yosemite. Later she will visit the expo- 
sition. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Koepfli of the Her- 
shey Arms left for the north recently to 
visit the exposition. Miss Hortense 
Koepfli who has been in San [rancisco 
for several weeks will return home with 
her father. Mrs. Koepfli, however, wil 
go east for a visit with relatives. 


Miss Vida Vetina Eddy, daughter o 
Dr. and Mrs. B. S. Eddy of 2823 South 
Vermont avenue was married Tuesday 
at high noon to Mr. William Rufus 
Neville, the ceremony being celebrated 
at a pretty home wedding and in the 
presence of relatives and a few intimate 
friends. Rev. J. K. Freeland, an old 
friend of the family, officiated. The 
house was attractively decorated in pink 
and white blossoms, intermingled with 
sprays of ferns and fluffy bows of white 
tulle. The bride was unattended. She 
wore a gown of white crepe de chine and 
lace and had an arm shower of bride 
roses and lilies of the valley. Follow- 
ing a dainty wedding breakfast Mr. Nev- 
ille and his bride left for a short trip 
and upon their return they will make 
their home in the Antelope Valley. 





Miss Alice Elliott was hostess Satur- 
day evening at an informal supper at the 
Midwick, the affair being arranged for 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Robert Munroe 
and Mr. Robert Harrington, this being 
one of a number of similar affairs given 
in connection with the polo games. 


Miss Edith Holder, whose engage- 
ment to Mr. James Roby Molony was 
announced recently, has chosen Novem- 
ber 18 as the date for her wedding, The 
nuptials will be celebrated in the Church 
of the Angels and in the interval! prior 
to the wedding a number of delightful 
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MATHESON 


737 South Broadway 





Los Angeles Ice and Cold Storage Co. 
Home 10053. Main 8191 





Superb Suitings 


Special Prices 
For Quality: Milady’s 
Ultimate Choice is 


GREENE & SON 
745 S. Bdwy 


A. 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted an! sitet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. 


Especially attractive quarters offered 

for Musicians and Artists. For 

terms, ete., apply to the manager. 
1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


— — 
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MONG Americans who have gained 


international reputations as writers 
and thinkers, the late Admiral Mahan 
holds an assured place and his words 
carry weight and conviction. Writing 
of India shortly before his death, he de- 
clared that “The testimony to the up- 
rightness and efhciency of her (Great 
Britain’s) Imperial rule, given by the 
strong adherence and support of India 
and the Dominions, is a glory exceeding 
that of pitched battle and overwhelming 
victory.” For now nearly sixty years 
India has been directly under the rule 
of parliament, that is, two-thirds of the 
whole great peninsula) The remaining 
third, including one-fourth of the whole 
population, remains today under native 
rule. People do not generally understand 
that there are seven hundred native 
states in India, many of them rescued 
from chaos and decay by the wise and 
efficient aid of British residents. The 
promise made in Queen Victoria’s proc- 
lamation of 1858, after the troubles of 
the mutiny, that the rights, dignity, and 
honor of the native princes would be re- 
spected, and that they would have the 
goodwill of the British government in 
all their efforts after internal peace and 
beneficent rule, has been faithfully ob- 
served. These princes have one and all 
responded at this crisis, in the martial 
spirit of their ancestors, to the call of 
loyalty. 

From the press of George H. Doran 
& Co. comes an attractive book, entitled 
“India and the War,” containing thirty 
colored illustrations of types of Indian 
troops. These pictures and the explana- 
tory notes have been taken by permis- 
sion from “The Armies of India,” an 
authoritative compilation, and have an 
artistic and permanent historical value. 
An introduction has been furnished by 
Lord Sydenham, formerly governor of 
Bombay, entitled “British Rule in In- 
dia,’ which dwells on the essentially pa- 
cific nature of the British hold on the 
great empire; that its object has been 
the establishment of the Pax Britannica 
on the basis of justice and fair play. 
Testimonies from leading natives follow. 
“T have been all my life,” writes Mr. 
Dafabhai, a veteran of eighty-nine, and 
the first Indian to become a member 
of parliament at Westminster, “more of 
a critic than a simple praiser of the Brit- 
ish rule of India, and I have not hesitat- 
ed to say some hard things at times. I 
can therefore speak with the utmost can- 
dor and sincerity as to what the British 
character is, what the civilization of the 
world owes to the British genius, and 
what we Indians owe to the British peo- 
ple for benefits past as well as benefits 
to come. Yes: I have not the least 
doubt in my mind that every individual 
of the vast mass of humanity of India 
will have but desire in his heart—viz., to 
support to the best of his abilitv ard 
power the British people in their glori- 
ous struggle for justice, liberty, honor, 
and true human greatness and happi- 
ness.” 

There is an excellent map at the back, 
showing in bright red the native states 
of India; but the absence of an alpha- 
betical index is to be regretted. “India 
and the War” is a delightful book for 
the sitting room table. (“India and the 
War.” With an Introduction by Lord 
Sydenham of Combe, formerly Gov- 
ernor of Bombay. With 32 Illustrations. 
George H. Doran & Co. Bullock's.) 


Walt Mason’s “Horse Sense” 


Containing a series of selections from 
his best work, “Horse Sense” by Walt 
Mason will be welcomed by the hosts 
of his admirers who keenly enjoy the 
hutnor, satire and philosophy of this 
clever Middle Westerner. Walt Mason 
may or may not be a poet; he certainly 
does hit the nail on the head, brings 
smiles and tears, and does much to en- 
courage a sane and wholesome outlook 
upon life. To “advanced” thinkers, the 
philosophy looks a little shopworn and 
smells of mothballs, but the average 
American is not “advanced” and so will 
probably prefer to spend his $1.25 (net) 
to purchase the ‘““Horse Sense” which he 
can understand and appreciate than to 
by a volume of the advanced thinker 
which is Greek, Sanskrit and Chinese to 
him. Walt Mason is certainly a much 
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son to have about the house. (“Horse 
Sense.’ By Walt Mason. A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. Bullock’s.) 


“On Trial” 

Novelized from the play of the same 
name by D. Torbett, “On Trial,” by El- 
mer L. Reizenstein, is a gripping and 
thrilling detective story. Unlike most 
books based upon plays, this piece of 
fiction can be read for itself alone, and 
the interest of the reader who has not 
seen. the original upon the boards, is 
held by the inherent worth of this fast- 
moving, melodramatic narrative. “On 
Trial” has some sordid and unpleasant 
features and the denouement is based 
upon a succession of circumstances 
which seem rather thin, but, considering 
the material with which he had to work, 
the adapter has done an excellent piece 
of writing. The lover of the detective 
story has a treat in store in this book. 
(“On Trial.’ “Novelized from the play 
by Elmer L. Reizenstein. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. Bullock’s.) 


Blake Through Chesterton’s Eyes 


Clever, critical, entertaining is the re- 
cent work of G. K. Chesterton, which is 
brought out under the title “William 
Blake,” but which is not so much an es- 
timate of Blake as a general summing 
up of Mr. Chesterton‘s views on art, re- 
ligion and philosophy. The book makes 
excellent reading, and if Mr. Chesterton 
has in a measure failed of understanding 
Blake, his character, and his aims, what 
is there to be said? Are they to be un- 
derstood by any man of the day? Or by 
any genius less strange and fantastic 
than his own? Probably not. So we 
must not cavil if Mr. Chesterton writes 
rather more Chesterton than Blake; of 
the two he doubtless understands him- 
self much more thoroughly. The form 
of the book is orderly. In the beginning 
is a short sketch of the poet-engraver’s 
life interspersed with comment and the 
usual Chestertonian irony. Then comes 
a consideration of the poems; and, final- 
ly, the engravings are taken up, not in 
great detail, but still at length. At the 
conclusion are several pages in which 
neither Blake nor his works appear 
largely. The question of Blake’s sanity, 
which has vexed every biographer and 
critic who has given his life attention, 
is dwelt upon at length and here Mr. 
Chesterton lays himself open to criticism 
of exactly the nature as that which he 
applies to Blake. Not to insinuate that 
Mr. Chesterton is insane! Heavens, no! 
Insanity in the popular sense certainly 
has no part in his cosmos; but in another 
sense are we not all more or less insane? 
Mr. Chesterton says that Blake was in- 
sane, and proves it nicely by quoting 
from his writings. One of his excerpts 
is as follows: 

He that the ox to wrath has moved 

Shall never be by woman loved. 


Mr. Chesterton observes that the 
above “ridiculous” passage written by a 
man who could write so supremely well 
as Blake often did write argues an un- 
sound mind. It may; but it depends 
upon the viewpoint. Mr. Chesterton 
can find no sense whatever in this coup- 
Jet—and in many others (which he also 
cuotes) therefore, Blale must have heen 
insane. Well and good. But Mr. Ches- 
terton, possible, seventy pages later. is 
guilty of a remark which can not be fair- 
ly placed much higher in the scale of 
sense. He savs, in speaking of the sea, 
“the horizon line is not only hard. but 
tight like a fiddle string. I have always 
a nervous fear that the sea line will snap 
suddenly.’ It is all in the point of view. 
Admitting the grotesqueness of Blake's 
couplet about the ox, one can still see 
in it a plain statement enough—if you 
are crue! to animals, you are not worthy 
of a woman’s love—or something of that 
sort; but in Mr. Chesterton’s remark 
about the horizon Hine I must confess I 
can see nothing, unless he be joking 
ponderously, or trying to write futuristic 
poetry. 

After all, this question of the sanity 
of a man of such genius as Blake can 
lead to little. His work remains, and is 
supremely great in its peculiar sphere. 
As such, it is worthy of study, and Mr. 
Chesterton’s book will not prove un- 
profitable reading for the student. In 


more comforting and comfortable per- fact, the student who does not know 
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California Books of Live Interest 


Jepson’s ‘“Trees of California’ 


Parson’s “Wild Flowers of Califomia”’ 
George Wharton James’ “Indian Blankets’ 


Juliet James’ ‘‘Sculpture of Exposition 
Palaces and Courts” 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co. 


252-54 South Spring Street 


Blake will do well to read first Mr. Ches- 
terton’s “Blake,” making due allowance 
for the liberal doses of Chesterton and 
next Rossetti’s “Memoir” making in that 
case due allowance for the author’s ador- 
ation, and then split the difference 
(Geaving out altogether the question of 
sanity). This should bring him as near 
to the real Blake as anyone other than 
a genius of Blake’s own type may be 
reasonably expected to come. Mr. Ches- 
terton has written a good book; but not 
so good as his critique of G. B. S. How- 
ever, we really should not expect it to 
be as good, once we glance at the first 
pages. Mr. Chesterton does not begin 
his Blake as he does his Shaw by saying 
that he is the sole person upon this 
earth who understands him. Had he 
done so, we might have cause for com- 
plaint. As it is, we have none. (“Wil- 
liam Blake.” By G. K. Chesterton. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Bullock’s.) 


‘Story of Julia Page” 

In her psychological study of the an- 
tecedents, environment and early life of 
Julia Page, born of quarreling parents 
in a flat over a cheap San Francisco sa- 
loon, Mrs. Norris has spared none of 
the squalor which is inherent in such 
surroundings, yet the transformation 
which the tough little girl accomplishes 
for herself, through a natural develop- 
ment of a personality intrinsically fine, 
is so skillfully handted that there is no 
straining of the reader’s credulity in 
seeing this child of O'Farrell Street later 
sought after by a “high society” for 
which she cares nothing, so far beyond 
it has she progressed in the higher ideals 
of life. Despite the fact that Julia Page, 
through the indiscretion of her youtn 
and her honesty in confessing to it, is 
denied for long that happiness which she 
grasps but for a moment, the story is an 
optimistic one, its tone determined not 
by what the heroine bravely accepted as 
forbidden her, but rather by what she 
had accomplished for herself and for 
others. From the time the child, raised 
in a hothouse of theatricalism, first saw 
the inside of a real home the dormant 
hunger existed within her for finer 
things asserted itself and so true was 
this love of the good that she would not 
have them at a compromise, even if it 
meant the sacrifice of her lover, whom 
she would not keep if she had to buy his 
love by silence. (“The Story of Julia 
Page.” By Kathleen Norris. Double- 
day Page & Co. Bullock’s.) 


Recent Decapitated Literature 

Europe in its present struggle has let 
loose upon the public stray pamphlet 
literature coming from no one knows 
where. and containing matter wrested 
from its context. A recent reprint of an 
address by William Jennings Bryan on 
British rule in India, bears no mark of 
its source, and in no way indicates for 
what particular purpose it was originally 
written or delivered. This is not fair 
either to author or reader. The title- 
page contains a quotation from William 
J. Gaynor, late mayor of New York, 
which is remarkably not to the point. 
He states that the “constant aggression 
of the west upon the peaceful and un- 
warlike east. instigated by commercial 
enterprise if not commercial greed, has 
been invariably in the name of Chris- 
tianity.’ Now, the strictly neutral re- 
ligious attitude taken by Dutch and Brit- 
ish East India companies cannot be 
avestioned. Not until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century were Christian 
missionaries allowed to enter British 
nossessions in India: they had to settle 
in Danish ports. Mr. Bryan’s  state- 
ments in this Chautauqua (?) address 
bristle with crudities. He constantly re- 
fers to India as a British “colony.” Can- 
ada or Australia is a colony, but India is 
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Daily at 1:25 p.m. Pacific Limited 
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Why Buy Books? 


For 2 cents a day or Jess you can have 
the latest fiction and drama as soon as 
published. Yearly Subscriptions. 


BOOK LOVERS’ 
EXCHANGE 


New Applied Arts Department 


314 HOMER LAUGHLIN BLDG. 
Phone F5536 314 South Broadway 


Social and Personal 
(Continued from page ten) 





social courtesies are being extended 


Miss Holder and her fiance. 


Mrs. Irwin Herron and her mother, 
Mrs. J. D. Mercereau are planning to 
leave October 26 for a short trip to San 
Francisco. They will visit the exposi- 
tion and will remain in the northern city 
about a week. 


Mrs. James Soutter Porter returned 
recently from a short visit in Santa Bar- 
bara where she was the guest of Mrs. 
Kate Vosburg. 


News of special interest to a large 
circle of friends and _ particularly to 
members of the younger set in which 
both young folks are popular, is the an- 
nouncement made by Mr. and Mrs, J. 
H. Miles of 43 Westmoreland place of 
the engagement of their daughter, Miss 
Sueadel Miles to Mr. Edgar Shelton Du- 
lin, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Dulin of 
{81 South Commonwealth avenue. The 
wedding will take place in November, 
the exact date not yet having been de- 
cided upon. 





a possession of the Crown, ruled im- 
perially. And, again, he is made to say: 
“Japan, the arbiter of her own destiny 
and the guardian of her own people, has 
in half a century bounded from illiteracy 
to a position where 90 per cent of her 
reople can read and write.’ Indeed! 
The fact is, that fifty years ago Japan 
was as essentially a civilized and literate 
country as she is today. A reprint cf a 
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painting by Verestchagin—no name is 
given, however,—entitled “Victims of 
British Barbarism After the Indian Rev- 
olution of 1857”—shows sepoy mutineers 
at the muzzle of loaded guns, about to be 
blown to pieces. For “barbarism” better 
read “frightiulness” or “terrorism,” i 
the proper “tang” is wanted. The pun- 
ishment was meted out after the mas- 
sacre of women and children at Cawn- 
pore, and the method deliberately chosen 
was one which made it impossible that 
the fanatical victims should be regarded 
as heroes who had earned their heaven. 
No wonder the issuer of the pamphlet 
appends no name or address; these an- 
onymous publications are invariably dis- 
figured by crudity and inveracity. 


Tiresome Volume on American Navy 

In “The American Navy” are two hun- 
dred and twenty-two pages devoted to 
the naval branch of the service down to 
the end of the War of 1812 and only 
fifty-seven pages to developments of the 
last century. The author declares “the 
story of the building of the new navy is 
outside the scope of this book.” But 
why? The aim of “The American 
Books’ series is, in the publishers’ own 
words, to discuss “questions connected 
with the future prosperity of the United 
States.” Hence, a history of the Ameri- 
can navy which does not cea! with the 
new fleet, is decidedly contrary to the 
object of the series. Furthermore, the 
volume is not interestingly written; 
pages are devoted to names of vessels 
and the number of guns they carried— 
information which might find place in 
tables where it could be found by those 
wishing for it, but which is of little in. 
terest to the average reader. It would 
seem that though the publishers state 
that they will seek authoritative MSS. 
from any quarter, they have accepted 
this book solely because of the position 
and prestige of its author. (“The Amer- 
ican Navy.” By Rear-Admiral French 
E. Chadwick, U. S. N.. retired. Double- 
day, Page & Co. Bullock’s.) 

“Municipal Freedom” 

Oswald Ryan makes a plea for the 
commission form of government in civic 
administration and for greater freedom 
for the municipality from state interfer- 
ence. Living in a state which has al- 
ready granted “home rule” to cities, the 
second phase of the book does not in- 
terest Californians <lirectly, but there is 
much of value in the other part of the 
subject which, happily, occupies the bult 
of the space. Mr. Ryan points out that 
the city is a business, not a political, 
unit; hence that efficiency should be the 
prime consideration in determining its 
government. He shows how the com- 
mission form of government is truly 
democratic, and emphasizes particularly 
the immense value of centralized power 
because it makes for the personal re- 
sponsibility of the office-holders. The 
author deems that the best of all mu- 
nicipal governments is obtained by the 
commission-manager plan, whereby the 
commission is elected, receives little or 
no pay, is subject to recall, and appoints 
a professional, non-political manager 
who receives a substantial salary and is 
subject to dismissal only by the com- 
mission. In such a government, the 
commission makes the ordinances and it 
is the duty of the manager to enforce 
them. There is a clear explanation of 
the apparently complicated system of 
preferential voting, and in an extensive 
appendix are copies of laws relating to 
the Des Moines plan, the commission- 
manager plan and preferential voting, 
The book is clearly, concisely and inter- 
estingly written. (‘Municipal Freedom.’ 
By Oswald Ryan. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Shadows of Flames” 


In “Shadows of Flames,” the author of 
“The Quick or the Dead” comes to the 
front with another impressionistic title. 
The principal character, the wife of a 
morphomaniac, had written a book of 
verses which she called “The Shadow of 
of Flame,” for the reason that she no- 
ticed her candle flame cast a shadow in 
the bright sun. “We are all like that, 
little flames casting shadows in some 
greater light. And our passions are also 
like little flames that cast shadows of 
sorrow, despair, weariness.” The story 
is a physical and psychological clinic. 
The hushand of this woman, a_ bright. 
even brilliant. man at his best, gradually 
sinks to the depths of opiate torture. It 
follows De Quincy’s dreams of an opium 
eater—at a distance—but must be com- 
plimented as a vivid picture of an tn- 
pleasant subject. That the writer can 
put so many brilliant phrases into the 
mouth of her subject is a reflection of 
her own verbal cleverness. For instance, 
in speaking of Ouida, one novelist scores 
on the other in this wise: “She dips her 
coat of many colors in her brother’s 
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blood now and then—she might have 
been great if she hadn’t had hemorrhages 
of the imagination.’ But she is less suc- 
cessful when she makes musical refer- 
ences—like most novelists—and says that 
her character is “greater as a composer 
than as musician,” certainly a statement 
defying musical analysis. Though long 
drawn out the story at times repays the 
reading, and many persons will revel in 
it. (“Shadows of Flames.” By Amelie 
Rives. I. A. Stokes Co. Bullock’s.) 
New Bedtime Story Books 

Two new volumes have been added to 
the popular Bedtime Storybooks for 
Children by Thornton W. Burgess, who 
writes entertainingly and in his usual 
charming vein of the adventures of 
Sammy Jay and of Chatterer, the red 
squirrel. Unfortunate Chatterer is cap- 
tured by a farmer boy but is allowed to 
return to his friends of the orchard and 
in the volume concerning Sammy Jay, 
the squirrel and that noisy bird have an 
interesting disagreement. The books 
are written in a style likely to appeal to 
quite young readers. (“The Adventures 
of Sammy Jay,” “The Adventures ol 
Chatterer, the Red Squirrel” by Thorn- 
ton W. Burgess. Little, Brown & Co. 
Bullock’s.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Editorial consideration of the diplo- 
matic problems of the war furnishes the 
most interesting matter in Current Opin- 
ion for October. “The Boomerang’ is 
the play of the month selected for sum- 
mary. Leon Baskt’s views on the rev- 
olutionary aims of the Serge De Diaghi- 
lev ballet are presented and there is the 
usual comprehensive survey of activities 
on all lines of human endeavor. 


Germany’s action in agreeing to pay 
indemnity for the lives of the Americans 
lost on the Arabic takes the wind out 
of Col. George Harvey’s leading editor- 
ial, “The German Attitude, ‘Anything’ 
for America,’ in the October North 
American Review. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt discusses “The Future of the Sub- 
marine,’ Major George B. Duncan, U. 
S. A. writes of “Military Preparedness’ 
and Adjutant-General Wilbur F. Sadler, 
lie Nen Gomes] Olu letticre mew mlinimtiie 
National Guard.” <A. Lawrence Lowell 
has a delightful essay on “Culture.” Oth- 
er articles include “The Russian Re- 
treat” by Charles Johnson; “Oil on the 
Carribean,’ by Chester Lloyd Jones; 
“Champagne, 1914-15,” by Alan Seegar; 
“John Bright,” by the Rt. Hon. George 
W. F. Russell; “William Blake ancl 
Katherine,’ by Margaret Sherwood and 
another installment of “The Man Jesus” 
by Mary Austin. 


With its October number Poetry 
opens its seventh volume and enters on 
its fourth year. A prize of $100 is of- 
fered in this number for the best one 
act play in verse, manuscripts to be in by 
February 1. Carl Sandburg, the Chi- 
cago poet, has the place of honor with 
a group of free verse ranging from 
praise of nature and of toiling humanity 
to a love poem and a “Prayer of 
Thanks.” An interesting group of folk- 
songs is offered in translations from the 
Ruthenian by Florence Randal Livesky. 
Sara Teasdale has three songs in her 
lyric vein and there are several other in- 
teresting contributions. 


Notes From Bookland 


Mary Johnston’s new noyel, which will 
be published October 16 by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, is called “The For- 
tunes of Garin.’ It is a romantic story 
of southern France in the time of the 
crusades, richly colored, and with the 
thrill of adventure which Miss Johnson 
knows so well how to realize. Also, for 
the benefit of those readers who have de- 
plored the rather grim outlook of some 
of her recent work, we are assured that 
the story develops with a satisfactory 
“happy ending,” 


I. W. First, editor of The Economist, 
London, is apparently the first writer to 
devote a volume to a formal study of 
“The Political Economy of War,” short- 
ly to be issued by E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany. He offers an economic history of 
the chief wars of the world, from the 
beginning of the seventeenth century to 
the close of the first year of the present 
war. Eight chapters also are devoted 
to histories of great war debts, including 
that of the United States, and the right 
and wrong ways in which they were 
handled. 

Among the contributors to “Little 
Verses and Big Names,” which is is- 
sued to provide funds for the care of 
poor children, are: President Wilson, 
James Whitcomb Riley, Arnold Bennett, 
Cardinal Gibbons, James J. Hill, General 
Goethals, Robert W. Chambers, Mrs. 
Vernon Castle, William Faversham, 
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SALE 


Attractive Home 
at Hollywood 


on Winona Boulevard, Half a Block North of 
Hollywood Boulevard 


Nine-room house, hard-wood floors, fur- 
nace, large closets, sleeping porch, pan- 
tries, porch lavatory, beautiful lawn, in 
grass and flowers, many fruit trees, two- 
story house in rear for help, and garage 


adjoining. 
new. 


Lot 60x200. House almost 


Real Bargain at $7500 


Terms to Suit 


Apply at the Graphic Office 
or Address 


J. R. Heflin, Agent, 5210 Hollywood Boulevard 


John Galsworthy, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
Margaret Deland, Oscar S. Straus, Jacob 
H. Schiff, Princess Troubetzkoy, Owen 
Wister, Ella Wheeler Wilcox, John Phil- 
ip Sousa, Lyman J. Gage, David Starr 
Jordan, Nazimova, Mrs. Fiske, Billy 
Sunday, Gene Stratton-Porter, H. J. 
Heinz, and many others of equal fame. 
Illustrations, in color and black and 
white, by Charles Dana Gibson, Clarence 
F. Underwood, Howard Chandler Chris- 
ty, Peter Newell, R. L. Goldberg, and 
others. 


“Unknown Russia,’ by Alan Leth- 
bridge, shortly to be published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, is an interesting 
account of the author’s travels in the 
backblocks of Eastern Europe and West- 
ern Siberia. He and his wife went to 
Archangel and then made a trip around 
the littoral of the White Sea, including 
a visit to the Island Monastery of Solo- 
vetz. They then went up the Dwina to 
Veliki Ustchuk and from there to Viatka, 
then across the Perm and so across the 
Urals to Siberia. The towns and the 
life lived in them are interestingly de- 
scribed and the immense resources of 
Russia in minerals, timber, oils, furs, 
etc., are enthusiastically dwelt upon. 


’ 


“Spragge’s Canyon,” by Horace An- 
nesley Vachell, is a story of California 
mountains and a love drama—altogether 
Mr. Vachell’s most important American 
American story to date, and in its hu- 
manness ranking with his famous story, 
“Quinneys’.” As to plays by Mr. Vach- 
ell are now on the boards in different 
parts of the country, there is unusual in- 
terest in him this fall, 


Music and Musicians 
(Continued from page five) 
by the Boston symphony orchestra, 
which regarded the Worcester engage- 
ment as one of its “sure things.” 





Here is a story which almost comes 
home to Los Angeles: When Nordica 
was leaving on her last tour, she bor- 
rowed $10,000 of her intimate friend, 
Mrs. Adolphus Busch, of Pasadena and 
gave as security, though none was asked, 
a number of diamond and pearl orna- 
ments. After Nordica’s death, her ex- 
ecutor discovered that the diamonds in 
the case were paste. Doubtless, the 
great soprano had been victimized in the 
purchase of these “jewels,” or at a for- 
mer period someone had substituted the 
false for the real. 


Estelle Heart Dreyfus, contralto, as- 
sisted by Glenn Knight, accompanist, 
and the Beverly Trio will appear Sun- 
day at the Beverly Hills Hotel in art 


and folk songs of the British isles. The 
following program will be given: Scotch 
—Loch Lomend, arrg. Foote; Turn ye 
to Me, arrg. Lawson; Shouggie Shou, 
Henschel; Mrs. Dreyfus. Morris Dances, 
arrg. Germain; The Beverly Trio. Eng- 
lish—I’ve been roaming, Horn; Polly 
Willis, Arne. Welsh—All thru the 
night, arrg. Bantock; Mrs. Dreyfus. 
Bendemeer’s Stream, arrg. Gray; The 
Beverly Trio. Trish—When Love is 
Kind; B for Barney, arrg. Hughes: My 
Logan Love, arrg. Harty; Ancient Lulla- 
by, arrg. Stanford; The Ould Plaid 
Shawl, Haynes; Mrs. Dreyfus. 


Molly Byerly Wilson, contralto, will 
give one of her last recitals in Califor- 
nia, before leaving for her eastern con- 
cert tour, at Santa Paula next Friday 
evening. An interesting program has 
been selected, ranging from classical 
Handel to Saint-Saens. Two-thirds of 
the program, however, will be given in 
English. Miss Wilson’s accompaniste 
will be Miss Arley C. Mott, whose home 
is in Santa Paula and who has accom- 
panied Miss Wilson in several Los An- 
geles programs. 


TYPEWRITERS 


he Lowest Prices in the Neatest Type- 
writer Store on the Coast 


JOHN W. MACK 
215 Merenntile Place Phone F 1778 


All Make Typewriters, Supplies and Re- 
pairing 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 
Organist and Pianist 
Studio 110 Blanchard Hall 
Organist and Choirmaster - 
Christ Church 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
431 8S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on request. 


KARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Director Music First M, E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937; Home F 8087 


BOOKS. STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all 

nurposes for rent. Largest Studio 

Bullding in the West. 

Tor terms _and all _ information apply 
to I .W. BLANCHARD 

233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGILES, CAL. 


_——<—_ 
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w Im the World of Amateur Sports 


HIS week at the Los Angeles Coun- 


try Club matches are being played 
by the sixty-four highest players of the 
qualifying round, which was completed 
last Sunday. All the first round matches 
of the great fall handicap event of the 
club must be completed by Sunday even- 
ing and are making the beautiful Los 
Angeles course a busy place. The hand- 
icap, for which a number of handsome 
prizes have been put up, including tro- 
phies for the semi-finalists, will extend 
over six weeks. Judge William Freder- 
ickson, who has been the suimmer sen- 
sation of the club, won the qualifying 
round with ease, turning in a gross score 
of 76 which also won him the cup for 
the best gross in the sweepstake last 
Saturday. I. W. Shirley was the win- 
ner of the handicap cup in the Saturday 
sweepstake, making his round in 80 
which with his 12 handicap gave him a 
net 68. Winsor Walton, George H. 
Schneider and Arthur Braly tied with 
77 and John W. Wilson had a 78. At 
Midwick, interest is centered in the 
tombstone tournament handicap, which 
is being held today. Annandale resumed 
its weekly golf competition today. 


Scatter Guns Come Into Their Own 

Yesterday Southern California scatter- 
gun enthusiasts came into their own and 
for many it was the first hunting oppor- 
tunity of the season, since a great num- 
ber of sportsmen decline to consider the 
dove a game bird, no matter what the 
state law may say on the subject. Ducks, 
geese, quail and rabbits all became legal 
game October 15. On the waterfowl the 
season will continue until January 3], 
but the rabbit and quail seasons close 
with the end of the year. Good sport 
was reported both from the fields and 
the marshes, The best duck shooting ap- 
peared to be at the mountain lakes, al- 
though a fair number of birds were 
found on the gun club sloughs. HH the 
ideal weather continues duck hunters 
look for excellent sport throughout the 
season. Quail were never more plenti- 
ful than this year and good shots have 
experienced little difficulty in getting the 
limit of fifteen a day. With the bird 
easy to find, little attention was paid to 
rabbit shooting by most of the hunters. 


Golfing by Moonlight 


Golf by moonlight, which is experienc- 
ing a revival in the east, probably will 
be tried at the local country clubs by 
the next full moon, which comes Octo- 
ber 22, The moonlight game is carrying 
the east by storm. Foursomes are par- 
ticularly popular. The night game was 
revived by professionals at the tricky 
Dunweodie Country Club course in New 
York and George McLean, one of them, 
succeeded in cutting down the course 
night record from 84 to 81. McLean 
also holds the daylight record for the 
course at 66. He made a number of the 
holes, in his moonlight match, at par. 
On the ninth, a par 4 hole, he sank his 
putt for a three. With California moon- 
light, which is notably brighter than any 
other moonlight, local players figure 
they should be able to come within 18 
or 20 of the daylight course records. 


Competition for Crossman Trophy 

Tomorrow the Los Angeles Rifle and 
Revolver club will hold a shoot on its 
range at Sycamore canyon for the E, C. 
Crossman trophy, a bronze plaque. Con- 
tenders will fire ten shots at 200 yards 
off hand with any rifle under ten pounds. 
Contests are to be held every two weeks 
and the trophy will become the property 
of the shooter winning it three times. 


Etiquette of the Road 
Courtesy of the road, since automobil- 


ing became a more popular sport than , 


yachting, has developed into as impor- 
tant a thing as courtesy of the water and 
careful drivers recognize that good 
breeding can be as readily shown in the 
one pastime as in the other. Officials 
of the Automobile Club of Southern Cal- 
ifornia recently issued a few rules of 
road etiquette which are valuable. Here 
are a few of them: In night driving, 
if using a spotlight, courtesy demands 
that its rays be deflected to the right- 
hand side of the road and downward 
while passing other cars. Never cut 
corners, even when driving in the coun- 
try. Passing hospitals in the city or 
country the motorist should proceed 
guietly, with the muffler closed. Do not 
destroy the beauty of the boulevard by 
leaving cans, bottles and papers along 
the highways. Do not “cut a machine.” 
In automobile parlance this means pass- 
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ing another car going in the same direc- 
tion and turning into the road directly 
in front of it. Allow a reasonable length 
of time to elapse before resuming the 
right hand side of the way. Also, never 
“cut a machine” unless intending mate- 
rially to increase the pace traveled by 
that car. Realize that pedestrians have 
an equal right on the highway with 
autos. Courtesy of the road should in- 
clude a consideration of the rights and 
feelings of others. Helping other mo- 
torists in trouble should be considered 
but a courtesy. 


Reiman Winner on Raymond Links 


R. F. Reiman was the winner of the 
H. P. Holes handicap golf tournament 
held Sunday on the Raymond links, cap- 
turing a handsome silver loving cup with 
a net score of 68. Contestants and 
scores were as follows: 

Players. 

R. It. Reiman 2 
G. N. Frapp 9: 24 
Cc. A, Foster 5 
W. Wilson 
J. Wiltse 


Gross. Hdcp. Net. 
8 2 


J. B. Blackstone 
Donald West 
Cw Conk 

Cc. K. Mullin 

R. G. Melland 
Cc. O. Homman 
Cc. H. Emerson 
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Columbine First in Brighton Beach 

Yachting etiquette cost Vice-Commo- 
dore Ben Weston second place in the 
last race of the South Coast Yacht Club 
summer season, last Sunday, when in or- 
der to avoid winning a prize he had him- 
self put up, the genial skipper of the 
Vite luffed and allowed Ted Hyans in 
Mischief II to run in second to A. G. 
Sepulveda’s big sloop Columbine. The 
race, which was the annual arbitrary 
Handicap event over the Brighton Beach 
course, brought out one of the largest 
fleets of the summer, with twelve boats 
starting. They were sent off with the 
allowances placed on the crossing line 
instead of being figured out at the finish 
and while the spectacular effect of a 
common start was lost the new plan re- 
sulted in several pretty finishes. Cap- 
tain Lew Haller, commanding the Co- 
lumbine, slightly outmaneuvered Weston 
on the final tack and when the latter 
saw he was defeated for first place he 
gallantly give up second place to Mis- 
chief II which, otherwise, would have 
been third. The order of finish and time 
was as follows: 


Yacht— 
Columbine 
Mischief II, 

Vite 

Idler (yawl) 
Minerva (yawl) 
La Jolla 

Seamore (yawl) 
Trojan (yawl) 
Seabird 

Royal (Cyawl) 
Viking III (ketch) 
Lady Gwendoline 


New Head of Local A. A. U. 


Seward A. Simons, who has done 
more, probably, than any other one man 
to give coast athletics a standing in the 
east and who has for many years been 
a power not only in western but in na- 
tional amateur sporting circles, declined 
reelection as president of the Southern 
Pacific branch of the American Athletic 
Union at the annual meeting held Tues- 
day evening at the Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club. Mr. Simons, who is this 
year a member of the American football 
conference, announced that his business 
duties made it necessary ‘that he drop his 
active work as head of the union. He 
will, however, be the representative of 
the Southern Pacific branch to attend 
the national meeting of the American 
Athletic Union at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York early next month. Robert 
Weaver, who for the last few years has 
been in charge of Los Angeles Athletic 
Club athletics, was unanimously elect- 
ed to suceed Mr. Simons. He has al- 
ready assumed his new duties. Prof. 
E. G, Likely was elected vice-president 
of the local branch of the association, 
Wallace Robb, secretary and treasurer 
and William Witmer, official handicap- 
per. The registration committee will 
consist of Seward A. Simons, Warren 
Bovard and Clyde Holley. 


Sugar Has Its Homer 
Why the sugar industry in the United 
States has enjoyed such growth is made 
manifest when one is reminded as The 
Graphic has been this week, by the re- 
ceipt of a handsome book of information 
entitled “Concerning Sugar,” of the sys- 


tem which the sugar interests have built 
up to further the spirit of inquiry that 
will give them the benefit of every devel- 
opment of science. The volume in ques- 
tion, for instance, is made in the loose 
leaf style to typify, as it were, the open 
mind of the sugar men who realize the 
possibilities of improvement in their in- 
dustry and leave the way open to incor- 
porate every development in their most 
ready book of reference. Truman G, 
Palmer, statistician of the sugar inter- 
ests, is the compiler of the work, which 
would seem to answer every question 
that could be asked about sugar in any 
part of the world, all arranged alphabet- 
ically for the convenience of the investi- 
gator. It is an unttsual compilation. 

Richard Matthews Hallet, author of 
“The Lady Aft,’ published by Small 
Maynard & Company, says that the in- 
spiration theory is nonsense. “When 
one has anything to say, he just puts it 
on paper. He grabs it and ‘nails’ it, 
without waiting for inspiration.” 

Of the books voted upon by the lead- 
ing children’s librarians of the country 
for inclusion in the New York state li- 
brary list of “Best Books of 1914,” the 
second largest vote was given to Frances 
Jenkins Olcott’s “Good Stories for Great 
Holidays,” which received also the larg- 
est number of double crosses indicating 
books which in the voter’s opinion 
should by no means be omitted. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 
lios Angeles 
Delegates to American Electric Railway 
Convention visit city. 
Trial of M. A. Schmidt for Times dyna- 
miting continues. 
Chief of police asks 255 additional offi- 
cers for force. 
$30,000 





Meni Cio t for 
against the Times set aside. 
dered. 

Chamber of Commerce advocates 
partisan tariff commission. 

California 

Woman files claim to Pasadena water- 
shed. 

World’s 
Francisco. 

Lieut. Walter A, Taliaferro, army avia- 
tor, killed by fall at San Diego. 

Dr. Charles Frederick Holder 
Pasadena. 


Joseph Scott 
New trial or- 


JaWoy a 


Peace Congress held in fan 


dies at 


United States 


Boston Americans win world’s baseball 
championship from Philadelphia Nationals. 

Washington administration announces 
Carranza will be recognized in Mexico, 

Secretary Daniels announces program 
for large expansion of navy. 

Indianapolis mayor acquitted of com- 
plicity in election frauds. 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


OWNERS 


Main 5647 Home 60127 


Trout Fishing 


Montfay Tours can he made daily 
or for Week Ends 


Leaving Colby’s, 441 South Hill Street. 

Each Morning at 7:30 
Week End Trips at 6:30 p. m. Saturdays 
$3.50 Pays for Either Trip 
Daily Trip includes Round ‘Trip to 
Sierra Madre by Automobile, Climbing 
Burro for Frail and dinner at Roberts’ 
Camp Hotel. 


Week End Trips from Saturday to Sun- 
day p.m. Ineludes Auto Rides; Cabin 
for Night; Sunday Breakfust and Din- 
ner zt Hotel. 
A 6250 


Bway S547 


Goethals warns shippers not to route 
via Panama Canal until further notice. 
Foreign 

_Foreign Minister Delcasse of France re- 
signs. 

Bulgaria formally declares 
Servia, Invades that country. 

Slavs resume offensive in Galicia. 

Zeppelin raid on London, 


war 


Where To Buy The Graphic 


VAN NUYS HOTEL LOBBY, Fourth and Main Sts. 
GILLESPIE’S BOOK STORE, 233 So. Spring St. 
RABALITE’S NEWS STAND, 219 W. Third St. 
PARKER’S BOOK STORE, Broadway near Second. 


S. SMITH, 434 So. Hill St. 


INDEPENDENT WAGON, Mereantile & Bdway (West side of St.) 
MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Bdway (East side of St.) 
KODAK STORE, Mercantile Place. 


PLUEKHARP’S, Mereantile Place. 


MERCANTILE STAND, Mercantile & Spring. 
ALEXANDRIA HOTEL LOBBY, Sth & Spring. 
PACIFIC ELECTRIC BLDG., Main Waiting Room. 
INDEPENDENT WAGON, Seventh & Spring. 
FOWLER BROS., 747 So. Broadway. 


BULLOCKS, Seventh & Broadwny. 


HERBERT F. BROWN, 190 East Colorndo St., Pasadena. 
PACIFIC NEWS AGENCY, San Diego, Cal. 


Shooters Attention! 


Shoot that duck, quail or rabbitt after Oct. 
5th with a new L. C. Smith, Parker, 


Ithaca or Fox shotgun. 


All the new up-to-date models carried 


in stock. 


TUFTS-LYON ARMS COMPANY 


“Good Shooting Goods” 


428 South Spring Street 


on 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. 
direct from the owner of the bonds. 


Paving Contractors 


7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 
In buying from us you buy 


' 


u 
M INING etocks have regained a de- 
a gree cr their former activity on the 
Los Angeles stock exchange this week 
and the Oatman district securities, par- 
ticularly, have looked up. Rumors ofan 
imyending ore strike on the Big Jim 
property resulted in a better tone in that 
security, which at this writing is selling 
at between 2712 and 30 cents and 30-day 
buyer options have been in demand. 
Arizona Tom Reed is hovering around 
25 cents, with considerable trading. Fes- 
senden has been represented in small 
sales. Reports of ore strikes on the 
property of the United Western were 
the cause of active bidding for that se- 
curity at advanced prices. Lucky Boy 
has been unsteady throughout the week. 
A newly listed mining stock, the Gold 
Range Mining and Milling Company, 
was given its first call on the exchange 
today. 

Oil issues have been in fair demand, 
showing a weakening tendency toward 
the middle of the week. Amalgamated 
maintained its market at $76.75. Ileavy 
off-board trading in Amalgamated was 
reported by brokers. Associated was 
slightly stronger but Union has been 
selling off, at present standing at $58. 

Bank stocks have been in more fre- 
quent call, but the only sale was that of 
ten shares of Farmers and Merchants 
Naticnal at the firm figure of $315 each. 
Security Trust and Savings was in de- 
mand, with no stock offered. No activ- 
ity whatsoever was shown by the bonds. 

In the industrial list interest was 
largely confined to Los Angeles Invest- 
ment and the Home Telephone issues. 
Los Angeles Investment has been ex- 
periencing a rising market and has been 
in active demand at 40 cents. Under 
pressure, the Home Telephone stocks 
have been selling at a slightly lower 
quotation, the preferred at $59.50 and the 
common at a little above $19. Tuesday, 
October 12, Discovery Day, was  ob- 
served by the local exchange as a holi- 
— day and interfered with the volume or 

“trading this week. 


Banks and Bankers 


Although the law does not become op- 
erative until December 23, 1915, a num- 
ber of national banks have already ex- 
pressed their desire to dispose of 2 per 
cent federal reserve bonds. Section 18 
of the federal reserve act provides that 
after two years from the passage of the 
act member banks which desire to retire 
the whole or any part of their circulating 
notes may make application to the treas- 
urer of the United States to sell for their 
account at par and accrued interest the 
bonds securing the circulation to be re- 
tired. The federal reserve board, at its 
discretion, may require the federal re- 
serve banks to purchase such bonds, 
provided that in no one year an amount 
in excess of $25,000,000 shall be taken. 


Charles Sleeper, who for thirty-eigh 
years was manager of the San Francisco 
clearing- house, died in that city last 
week. Sleeper was known practically to 
every banker in California and was a pio- 
neer financier of this state. At the age of 
18 he came west from Maine and in 1851 
joined his father in the banking house 
of W. O. Sleeper & Co. at Columbia, 
Tuolumne county. He was made man- 
afier of the San Francisco clearinghouse 
in 1877, shortly after it was organized. 


Plans are being formulated for the or- 
ganization of a German-American bank 
in Chicago and for one in New York at 
a later date. It is reported that promi- 
nent German-Americans in both cities 
are interested in the plans, which have 
not taken definite shape, and that Otto 
Schenier, former president of the Chi- 
cago board of education, is prominent in 
advocating the bank in that city. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
will pay a quarterly dividend of $2 a 
share, October 30. The books closed 
October 8. 

There will be a great falling off in ma- 
turing of railroad securities in 1916 from 
the high figures reached in the last sev- 
eral years. There are at present out~- 
standing approximately $283,000,000 of 


railroad bonds which mature next year, 
while actual maturities this year have 
been $626,500,000, the record for the 
United States. In 1914 approximately 
$430,000,000 of railroad securities came 
due for several years previous the total 
was above that for next year, 


New York brokers estimate that Eng- 
land has sold at least 400,000 shares of 
United States Steel Corporation com- 
mon stock and Holland 75,000 shares, 


since the beginning of the war. 


Kelly-Springheld Tire Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per 
cent on its common stock, payable No- 
vember 1 to holders of record October 
15. This is an increase of 1}4 per cent 
over the last dividend. 


American Cigar Company’s regular 
quarterly dividend of 11% per cent on 
common stock will be paid November 
3. The books have already closed. 


GENERAL INSURANCE NEWS 


FFICERS of the Los Angeles Fire 

Underwriters’ Association were 
elected at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization held Wednesday evening at 
the Hotel Clark, following a dinner 
which was attended by a large percen- 
tage of the members. The results were 
as follows: President, W. P. Battelle, 
vice-president, S. Aronson; secretary, O. 
Rey Rule; treasurer, red Siegel. The 
hve other members of the governing 
committee are R. C. Heinsch, Egbert 
VanAlen, E. C. Dozier, Jr. 1. O. Levy 
and C. A. Kenyon. One interesting fea- 
ture of the election is that it marks the 
retirement of J. W. Montgomery as 
treasurer, a position he has held in the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association and its 
predecessors for twenty years. At 
every recent election Mr. Montgomery 
has endeavored to retire but his fellow 
members have insisted upon re-electing 
him. Wednesday evening he succeeded, 
however, in convincing them that he 
was entitled to a rest and that it was 
time another member assumed his duties. 
One important step taken at the annual 
meeting was the reduction of the asso- 
ciation dues from $20 to $12 a year. The 
meeting also voted to have a constitu- 
tional amendment prepared abolishing 
the $25 initiation fee which has been 
charged in the past. The aim of these 
reductions is to make the organization 
more popular and more representative 
of the rank and file of the fire insurance 
brokers. Reports of the retiring govy- 
erning board and the officers and of the 
manager, George T. Atchley were read. 
Mr. Atchley’s report showed that despite 
the fact that the expenses of the asso- 
ciation this year have been the heaviest 
in its history, largely as the result of 
sending several committees to the state 
legislative session at Sacramento, it still 
has a cash balance. 


Southern California may be regarded 
as being now in control of the State 
Association of Local Fire Insurance 
Agents, in view of the fact that at the 
meeting of the association’s executive 
committee in Oakland this week three 
of the five principal officers elected were 
from the south, thus practically assur- 
ing the next annual meeting for this sec- 
tion. Mac. O. Robbins of Santa Ana 
was chosen president; C. D. Barnett of 
Santa Rosa, first vice-president; C. W. 
Monahan of San Bernardino, second 
vice-president; John A. Hicks of San 
Jose, third vice-president; W. P. Bat- 
telle of Los Angeles, secretary and treas- 
urer. Mr. Battelle is the newly-elected 
president of the Los Angeles Fire Un- 
derwriters’ Association. Northern in- 
Surance men have not been in entire 
sympathy with the attack made by Los 
Angeles agents on Governor Johnson 
and the passing of control of this asso- 
ciation to southern men is interpreted as 
a vindication of the stand taken here. 


Although no conference has yet been 
arranged between R. W. Osborne, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Ios Angeles business 
associations which are protesting against 
advances in fire insurance rates here, lo- 
cal merchants have not despared of ob- 
taining a suspension of the advances 


and expect to arrange for a meeting 
with Mr, Osborne within two weeks. 
Among the organizaions which are join- 
ing in the protest are the Credit Men’s 
Association, the first to remonstrate, the 
board of trade, chamber of commerce, 
Southern California Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, Southern California Laun- 
drymen’s Association, Retail Dry Goods 
Association, Wholesale Metal Dealers’ 
Club and Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. These associations assert that 
the increased Los Angeles fire losses of 
which the companies complain were the 
result of an arson ring, which has now 
been broken up. Several of the new 
rate schedules went into effect early this 
month. The notification of increase was 
accompanied by the following explana- 
tion from the Pacific board: “These 
conditions are refiected in the excessive 
loss for Los Angeles over a series of 
years. Based upon this experience, the 
resulting rates are intended to provide a 
more equitable measure for the liability 
assumed, an effort having been made to 
consider the various features bearing 
upon the case; excepting, however, the 
curtailment of fire department service 
resulting in the closing of certain fire 
houses upon the introduction of the two 
platoon system. Up to the time new 
rates were prepared there was not suf- 
ficient opportunity to determine possible 
results of such curtailment.” 


Devising a plan whereby the state or 
California will guarantee an old-age an- 
nuity by the payment of monthly pre- 
miums of an entirely voluntary charac- 
ter is the task which has devolved upon 
the new Social Insurance Commission, 
of which Mrs. Francis N. Noel of Los 
Angeles has been made vice-chairman 
by Governor Johnson. Numerous pri- 
vate companies are alreauy engaged in 
writing this kind of contract. 


Corporation license taxes paid by fire 
insurance companies for the fiscal years 
1912, 1913 and 1914 have been refunded 
by the state of California. Nearly a 
year ago the supreme court ruled that 
insurance companies were not subject 
to the provisions of the state act. In an- 
other statute passed by the last legisla- 
ture public service corporations, banks 
and insurance companies are expressly 
exempted from payment of the corpora- 
tion license fees. 


J. L. Beckford of Los Angeles has 
been appointed Southern California rep- 
resentative of the Columbian National 
Life, succeeding Beckford & Owens. 
The appointment was announced by the 
vice-president and general manager of 
the concern, William C. Johnson, upon a 
recent visit to California. Appointments 
were made which changed the represen- 
tation of the company in nearly all sec- 
tions of the Pacific coast territory. 

Vice-President F. C. Buswell of the 
Home Insurance Company of New York 
visited Los Angeles this week. He was 
accompanied by Superintendent William 
Kurth of the home office and by Harry 
L. Roff of San Francisco, general agent 
for California. 

Charles H. Holland of New York, gen- 
eral manager of the Royal Indemnity 
Company, is expected in Los Angeles 
next week. Mr. Holland is president of 
the Compensation Rating Bureau of the 
United States and has been establishing 
a branch of that bureau in San Francis- 
co. It is probable that a similar branch 
will be established in this city, by which 
all reports on indemnity business writ- 
ten by companies’ representatives here 
will be checked to assure correct ratings. 


Regular weekly meetings have been 
resumed by the Casualty Underwriters’ 
Association and luncheons are held ev- 
ery Wednesday in the red room of the 
Angelus. Informal discussions of risks, 
new rulings and similar topics attract 
from fifteen to twenty members to their 
gatherings. 


Willa Sibert Cather’s new story, ‘The 
Song of the Lark,’ published by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, is in its second, 
printing. Other second impressions an- 
nounced by the same firm are of the 
anthology: “Some Imagist Poets;” 
“Bronson Alcott’s Fruitlands,” edited by 
Clara Endicott Sears; and “Writing an 
Advertisement,” by S. Roland Hall. 





Revision of Manuscripts 


Manuscripts revised, corrected, type- 
written, by experienced critic and author 
formerly with the Literary Bureau of 
Philadephia, Tel, 10349, Main 77. Sara 
Schmucker, 243 8, Olive,—(Adv.) 


-" 
Security for 
Savings 


Why? Because— 


This is the Oldest and Larg- 
est Savings Bank in the South- 
west. 


The dollar deposited here 
never shrinks in value. 


The highest rate of interest 
consistent with safe and con- 
servative banking is paid by 
this Bank. 


Over 92,000 others, the larg- 
est number in any bank west of 
Chicago, are depositing here. 


You may deposit by mail. 


J. F. Sartori, President 


GURITYTtrusrF 
= SAVINGS BANK 


Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


$43,000,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 


\ First and Spring } 
= 


The motorman’s du- 


Resources over 


ties require his en- 
tire attention. Do 


not talk to the mo- 
torman while he is 


operating his car. 


“Safety First” 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S, Land Office at Los Angeles, Calif. 


eit AG, 

Non-Coal. 016809 

Notice is hereby given that Lulu A. Carr, 
of Santa Monica, California, who, on Nov- 
ember 6, 1912, made homestead entry, No. 
016809, for N%4 NEY, SW% NEY, Section 
21, Township 1 S.,, Range 19 W., S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make final three-year Proof, to establish 
claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, Los Angeles, California, at 9:00 a. 
m., on the 5th day of November, 1915. 

Claimant names as_ witnesses: A. ~B; 
Humphrey, of Santa Monica, Calif.; F. H, 
Thew, of Cornell, Calif.; Mrs. L, A. Me- 
Lellan, of Santa Monica, Calif.; Grace Carr, 
of 5437 Sierra Vista Ave., Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

No withdrawals. 

JOHN D. ROCHE, 
Register, 
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CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME OFF eee 


Yd 
San FranciSCo | (eeu Ean a 
5 Caries Ta00000: eee and 


401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 


W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
and Return PIPE NATIONAY Ban. Be ae 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Profits, of 502,664; Deposits 
$20,000,00 
I. W. ae President. 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK = § “Y; "Rosser, Cashier. 


Corner Fourth and i Capital, $1,500,000. 
$22.50 rth andMaye Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


Nf ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK eee oan 


a i ixt i 1, $1,000,00 
On Sale Daily mi Sie Surplus BRE ae $500,000. 


(( ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK A. J. WATERS, President. 


{ ss 0 ; : i i Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus oe 000; 
vited to  make_ the Return Limit Three Months 8. W. Cor. Third and Spring Coevided Profits, ‘goa5 441. 61 
Southern Pacific Build- 


ing your headquarters From Date of Sale } IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GEORGE CHATTY, President, 























You aie cordially in- Going Limit Two Days 








while visiting the Pan- GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
ee Pacific pep gettin, Stopovers at Any Point Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. Capital, $325,000.00. 

it is maintainec or Spring and Fourth. Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 
your comfort and _ac- nn - 

commodation. Rest Ei h 7 D il dls 32} FISHBURN, President. 
rooms for men and wo- Ig Yains Wally NJ ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA jj & RISHBURN, Pres 

men, tieket “ollice “an N. E. Cor. Fourth and S Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
information bureau, and, sree pring ndivided Profits, $2 : 

ARAM Nae CR oN Choice of Two Routes Undivided Profits, $200,000 
comfortable seats, pipe 
organ and_ illustrated 
lectures, all absolutely 


free, Leave Los Angeles.. 7: 
ir The Coaster Arrive San Francisco 10: 
Hf Leave Los Angeles.. 8: 

Shorelineltd. Arrive San Francisco he 

Leave Los Angeles... 5: 

Seashore Ex. Arrive San Francisco 10: 

THE OWL Leave Los Angeles... 6: 

Arrive San Francisco 8: 


No 49 Leave Los Angeles... 7: 
b Arrive San Francisco 12: 


Leave Li Angeles.. 8: 
THE LARK Roe a cmedeieen le 


L T.os A 1 10:00 
Valley Express Weve ae Tieiie eco 4:10 





———— 


The Fair Beautiful 


4 pice grounds of San Diego's Exposition 


Coast Line—Valley Line 
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were never more beautiful or attractive 
than at present. 
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The lofty spires, colonnades and domes are 
seen in vivid contrast with the vast swards of 
green and many acres of flowers, pines and 
palms from far off corners of the globe. 


ime Leave Los Angeles. .10:15 
Sunset imited Arrive San Francisco 1:00 


Buy Sleeping Car Space Earl : : ae : 
ie ase Cr mma The closing time of the Fair is drawing near. 


Los Angeles Offices : Don’t postpone your visit—the end of 1915 


212 West Seventh Street S th P if] ' VIA_ will soon be here and San Diego’s 
ee ou ern aciric ae Fair will be but a memory then. 
Phones 60641; Main 8322 
Station Fifth and Central The Exposition Line 1915 
Hotel Del Coronado : : 
abate ves pear Rg Do Regular Tariff Prevails HERE Low Rent and Economies in 
Throughout | Management make possible Higher 
Exposition Year Interest for Patrons. FIVE PER CENT 
JOEIN ir NG n 
Coronadeaec eee ON SAVINGS. 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 


Be goss Geico: HIBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


“The Bank of Thrift” 
Second Floor Hibernian Building 


SPRING AT FOURTH 


Reduced rates are in effect on certain 
days —ask any Santa Fe representative 


r Phone or call for reservations 
‘ Santa Fe City Office, 334 So. Spring St. 


Phone any time day or night—60941—Main 738 
Santa Fe Station A-5130—Main 8225 


THORS IE CSING THE ‘“‘KINGDOM OF THE ORANGE” 


The Best Fuel For Heating and 
Cooking 


a TRANSPORTATION San Bernardino 
EXPENSE | Riverside 


Including All Side Trips Redlands 


and 


RESERVED SEAT And All Their Scenes 
of Beauty 


$30 () PAYS ALL Los Angeles to 


“L. A. GAS” 


Will Operate Your Gas Furnace and Gas 


Tours of Mission Inn, Sherman Indian School and 
Range Efficiently and Economically. 


World-Famed Magnolia Ave. 


Drive over beautiful Smiley Heights with magnificent view of 
San Timoteo Valley and the Majestic San Bernardino Mountains 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Home 10003 Main 8920 


Purchase Tickets and make reservations af Information Bureau, Main Floor P. E. Building, Los Angeles 
or PACIFIC ELECTRIC STATION, PASADENA. GET ONE OF THE NEW FOLDERS 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


ORANGE EMPIRE TROLLEY TRIP 

















No Waste Circulation in The Graphic---Every 
Subscriber a Tentative Custumer. 
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Fur Mullinery 


First in Favor 


—If there ever was a “Fur Season” this is it—fur on ha's, fur on coats, 
suits, dresses, blouses, even on shoes. 


cee —For the woman who is determined to wear fur that will win favorable attention 
ot) in any assemblage, Bullock’s offers— 

—An exclusive set of chinchilla squirrel—the hat a bicome shape, having a band 
of silver lace to encircle the head, from which the fur is softly placed to form the 
crown. A miniature cluster of silver tipped ostrich plumes graces one side at back. 
A neckpiece and watermelon muff included—$ 175.00 for the set. 


—A decidedly smart set is of black velvet and crepe, trimmed with Kolinsky— 

a revival of an old-fashioned hat in the poke style with ties instead of a scarf. A 

cape Is wom with this set-—the old-fashioned 3-comered cape—and a soft double- 
cuffed muff. Quaint as can be. 


A chinchilla fur turban is given added charm through the placing of two 
beaded flowers on either side of front. 
—A high crowned turban of Hudson Seal is daringly trimmed with 
white flowers embroidered into the rich black fur of the hat. 
—-Small hats of the short-napped fur of the mole—notable among 


which is a snug-fitting turban with the unique trimming of very 
realistic clusters of grapes. 


: 
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Untrimmed Fur Turbans $12.50 


—One is of Hudson seal and squirrel in combination. 

—Another is of Hudson seal trimmed with imitation badger and lined with 
satin. 

—QOne moleskin turban, lined with satin in the same shade as the fur, is $10 


<4 oi: 
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—Poke styles with Kolinsky bands. ‘Turbans with beaver brims. Pos- Bo 

Whe 9 . . 5 . oF We (\ AS 

tillion hats of Hatters’ plush with ermine bows. Crepe sailors with opossum PAD | : ~ 
WARS a < 


ropes encircling brims. Velvet sailors with fur balls spotted here and there. , <5 ss 


Tricornes edged with ermine. Gold and silver lace hats with touches of fur. eee Se 
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Fur Irmmed Hats ce 


Fur Omaments at $3.75 Fur [nmmings 


—~Bows of Hudson seal with tiny feelers from 
the center. ‘ 
—Fur buttons with sparks of feather shoot- krimmer, Kolinsky, skunk opessum, the 
ing from the center. Broadtail and imitation mink. 

—Large jet button with iridescent feathers in 

center. —Bullock’s Millinery Salons, 3rd floor, 


—Pelts of the ermine, the mole, beaver, 





